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Vocational guidance is the process of assisting the individual to 
choose an occupation, prepare for, enter upon, and progress in it. 
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FLASHES 


by Max F. Baer 


REARMAMENT AND MANPOWER 


Achilles heel: U. S. confidence in our ability to hold 
own in any general war is based on our great natural resources, 
tremendously expanded industrial capacity, and technical know- 
how. Most vulnerable aspect of our defense effort is manpower 
shortage. Scarcity of manpower in World War III would be far 
more serious than in World War II. Main factor in manpower is 
very low birth rate during depression of 1930's. Although 
population of country jumped by about 20 million between 1940 
and 1950, number of young people between ages of 14 and 24 
actually declined by almost 2 million during same decade. 
Stepped-up birth rate of war and post-war years won't be felt in 
terms of manpower resources for another decade. 

Current mobilization: Bureau of Employment Security 
presents this picture of changed labor supply situation since 
beginning of Korean war: We have had highest October employ- 
ment in our history, non-argicultural employment having climbed 
to 53.3 million. Since last summer joblessness dropped from 4.7 
million to about 1.9 million. (Compare this with 9 million 
unemployed on eve of last war.) Labor market areas with tight 
or balanced labor supply increased from 12 in May to 5l in 
September. Unemployment insurance claims for completed weeks of 
unemployment declined from weekly average of 1,733,000 in May 
to 781,000 at end of October. 

This is just beginning: Important fact to bear in mind is 
that this tightening of labor market is not yet so much result 
of mobilization as it is of higher levels of civilian consumer 
demand. By October armed forces had reached only about half of 3 
million strength projected by administration. Congressional 
appropriations and even orders for military equipment and supplies 
were still many months removed from manufacturing processes. 
Real impact of mobilization on labor market will not take place 
until late spring or early summer of next year. Shortages are 
expected in increasing number of occupations. 











CENSUS TIMETABLE 


When you can expect to see census returns: Detailed occupa- 
tion statistics for local areas won't be available until spring 








of 1952. But by spring of next year you should be able to get 
facts on dozen major occupation groups for 10 largest states, 55 
metropolitan areas, some 30 cities with populations of one-fourth 
million or more, and for United States as whole. This information 
will be based on questions asked sample of 150,000 people. 
Releases will be issued free of charge by Bureau of Census. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION DEFENSE DIRECTORY 


Who's who in defense mobilization assignments: National 
Security Resources Board has designated Office of Education as 
central office within Federal government for consolidating and 
appraising available information on educational and training needs 
in relation to national defense. National Conference for Mobili- 
zation of Education lists individual assignments as follows: 

Accelerated Programs in Higher Education, John Dale Russell; 
Area and Language Studies, Kendric N. Marshall; Audio-Visual Aids 
to Defense Training, Floyde E. Brooker; Defense Facilities of 
Higher Education Institutions, Ernest V. Hollis; Defense-related 
Occupational Information and Guidance, Harry A. Jager; Defense- 
related Research, Ralph C. Flynt; Education for the Health Pro- 
fessions, Lloyd E. Blauch; Engineering, Science, and Management 
Defense Training in Colleges and Universities, Henry H. Armsby; 
Illiteracy in Relation to Manpower Utilization, Ambrose Caliver; 
Information Concerning Legislation on Student Loans and Scholar- 
ships, Buell C. Gallagher; Liaison for Military Training Pro- 
grams in Civilian Institutions, Claude E. Hawley; Liaison for 
Selective Service, Claude E. Hawley; National Scientific Regis- 
ter, James C. O'Brien; Practical Nurse Training, Ward P. Beard; 
Status of Military Reserve Personnel in Education, William C. 
Wood; Vocational Defense Training of Less—than-College Grade, 
Raymond W. Gregory. 
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OF CHRISTMAS AND CHICAGO... 
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We're not suggesting that you spend Christmas in Chicago unless you were ; 
planning to do that anyhow, for we believe firmly that the Yule log was never yu 
better burnt than at a man’s own hearthstone . . . but Christmas is still a good % 
time to think of Chicago, and the NVGA Convention the:e March 26-29. For a 
what better gift could you make yourself and your job—at Christmas or any v 
other time—than a ticket to Chicago when NVGA is there? Meanwhile to you - 
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from the Editors go best wishes for a very 


Merry Christmas 
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Guidance in 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 





NE OF THE important recent national 
O trends in guidance has been the de- 
velopment of organized programs at the 
elementary school level. These programs 
have as their major objective development of 
normal, contented children, at ease psycholog- 
ically with themselves and with others. 

Analysis of programs in several large cities 
indicates that they are rooted in principles 
of mental hygiene, and are well rounded in 
their efforts to help children meet their per- 
sonal, social, educational, and vocational 
needs. 


Helping children adjust satisfactorily in 
each of these areas requires the parcicipacion 
of administrators, teachers, guidance special- 


ists, clinicians, community leaders, and 
parents in a carefully coordinated program. 
Together they will seek to accomplish the 


following: 


1. To sensitize teachers to the needs of 
children for affection, security, a feeling of 
self-worth, and the opportunity to succeed; 
and to help teachers to know and use tech- 
niques in the classroom which will enable 
them to and meet each child’s 
need 


recognize 
iS. 
2. To provide a counseling service for 
all children from the kindergarten through 
the eighth year, recognizing that guidance 
is not a privilege accorded the maladjusted, 
but is a necessity for every normal child. 
3. To prepare resource materials to be 


*The author wishes to express appreciation to As- 
sistant Superintendent Morris Krugman, in Charge of 
Guidance, Division of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance, Board of Education, New York, New York, 
the assistant superintendents in the field, the coordinators 
of guidance, and the administrators and teachers in the 
elementary schools of New York City who helped de- 
velop and tried out many portions of the program de- 
scribed in this article 


used by all participating in the guidance 
program—including printed materials and 
audio-visual aids. 

4. To conduct an in-service training 
program which will provide continued train- 
ing in all phases of an effective develop- 
mental guidance program. 

5. To articulate guidance services with 
receiving schools. 

6. To develop community resources so 
that they may be utilized efficiently and fully 
in serving children. 

7. To make available clinical services to 
children whose behavior indicates the need 
for specialized help. 

8. To provide a testing program, utiliz- 
ing individual and group tests which have 
well-established reliability and validity. 

9. To develop a program of group guid- 
ance which will insure each child’s receiving 
help in areas in which group work may 
rightfully be expected to provide information, 
develop attitudes, and give opportunity for 
self-understanding. 

10. Toexplore the curriculum and identify 
areas of it in which guidance is naturally an 
integral and dynamic part. 

11. To transmit principles of mental 
hygiene to the home environment of each 
child through a sound and broadly func- 
tioning program of parent education. 

12. To supervise guidance services insur- 
ing that they flow from an adequate knowl- 
edge of the dynamics of behavior. 

13. To incorporate research as an essen- 
tial part of the program. 

14. To evaluate the guidance program at 
regular intervals. 


Contribution of the Administrator. In addition 
to his basic responsibility for establishing the 
fundamental mental hygiene philosophy under- 
lying the program, the administrator's sec- 
ond important contribution is the develop- 
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by FRANCES M. WILSON 





ment of the in-service training 
One important aspect of the 
training program is faculty conferences which 
provide an avenue for developing guidance 
attitudes and training in guidance techniques. 
Some conferences have been organized ef- 
fectively around visual aids. The strip film, 
All Children Need Guidance, offers an excellent 
basis for discussing the emotional needs of 
children; Know Your Children directs thinking 
toward the use of sociometric measures for 
identifying the needs of children as reflected 
through their place in the group 
Recordings of parent interviews, 
views and group discussions with children are 
also good focal points for faculty discussions. 
The administrator can encourage each 
teacher to study one child in her class care- 
fully and report upon him; a conference 
devoted to consideration of several case 
studies will result in teachers appreciating 
more the needs of all children. When the 
help of clinicians is available, a case confer- 
ence presented by them may be provocative. 
Ac other conferences literature in the field 
may be reviewed, or demonstrations con- 
the use of 
anecdotal 


program. 
in-service 


inter- 


ducted involving observation, 
rating scales, the writing of 
records, or informal ways of studying chil- 
dren. The dramatization of a case study 
will be helpful in illustrating how all of 
these techniques are coordinated in the study 
of a child's behavior. 

The preparation by the faculty of a guid- 
ance exhibit is another method of developing 
their knowledge of the field of guidance as 
are panel discussions with parents, or com- 


munity leaders. Nor should the value of an 


occasional field trip be overlooked There 
is nothing fundamentally that requires that 
a faculty conference be held in the school 
A visit to a social agency will help to orient 
the teachers to the work of agencies, and 
will encourage them to cooperate more ef- 
fectively in carrying out agency recommenda- 
tions. A field trip in industry will add to 
the teacher's body of information about the 
world of work, and will enable her to discuss 
vocational information more realistically 

A third responsibility of the administrator 
is to insure the supervision of the guidance 
One ot 
nesses of guidance programs in junior and 


program the most serious weak- 
senior high schools has been the widespread 
absence of adequate supervision. When su- 
pervision cannot be supplied by pers ymnel 
from central headquarters, it is the princi- 
pal’s responsibility to see that the guidance 
services are adequate. In accomplishing this, 
the administrator will confer with experts 
in guidance if he feels his own grasp of the 
specialized field is inadequate for measuring 
the effectiveness of an interview, the value 
of a group guidance period, or the handling of 
a case. 

Other responsibilities of the administrator 
will include assuming leadership in the de- 
velopment of a research program, acquainting 
the community with the nature of the guid- 
ance services, and soliciting the help of com- 
munity leaders in developing the program 
f the Guidance Specialist. Since 


guidance 


Contribution 
inevitably the 
necessitates that a classroom teacher assume 


cost of services 
broad responsibilities for meeting the guid- 
ance needs of children, the specialist should 
apportion a generous part of her working 
day to helping teachers develop sound guid- 
ance practices within their classrooms. The 
rest of her time will be devored to counseling 
and conducting group guidance programs, 
especially those of the seventh and eighth 
years. She will the referral 
agent for children needing clinical services, 
and will assist in the program of parent 
education by conducting workshops for 
parents. 


serve also as 





THE GOAL: adequate coverage of the needs of every child 
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The guidance specialist's work with teach- 
ers should include various avenues of ap- 
proach. She may visit the classes of teachers 
upon their invitation to observe the behavior 
of individual children so that she may dis- 
cuss with teachers needs of particular chil- 
dren, significance of their behavior, and what 
the teacher may do in class to help the 
children. If the teacher grows in fuller 
understanding of why Sam finds it necessary 
to approach every new situation with a vio- 
lent, “‘I don't want to do that!’’ she comes 
to know better the why of negative behavior 
in all children. When she recognizes that 
one child is helped to greater freedom 
through the release of such activities as 
beating the drum in the rhythm band, or 
pounding clay, she translates such knowl- 
edge to all childzen. 

Grade conferences have also been found 
singularly effective in developing under- 
standing attitudes, and applying practically 
mental hygiene principles. Teachers find it 
therapeutically good to know that other 
teachers are faced with similar difficulties in 
trying to individualize procedures in the 
classroom. Many times the interchange of 
practical suggestions is helpful, and the 
support of the group makes the teacher ap- 
preciate that the help she is giving an in- 
dividual child is more effective than she 
realized in face of what very often seems 
negative results. Periods of regression in a 
child, who is struggling to adjust to the 
domination of her grandmother who has 
become only recently a part of the family 
group, can be faced with greater equanimity 
by the teacher who recognizes cause and 
effect relationships. Through grade confer- 
ences teachers also have an opportunity to 
discuss pamphlets and books that they have 
read, the records of individual children, 
the significance of the results of sociograms 
they have made, and interviews that have 
been held with parents. The grade confer- 
ences thus serve as an effective clearing house 
for ideas and the consideration of practical 
problems that arise when teachers seek to 
apply mental hygiene principles in the class- 
room. 

A third important way in which the 
specialist may acquaint the teacher with 
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specific techniques is through demonstra- 
tions. Obviously these demonstrations will 
be given only at the request of the teacher. 
Fuller discussion of the techniques in which 
the guidance specialist will help the teacher 
develop skill is reserved for the section which 
follows on the work of the classroom teacher 

The guidance specialist will round out 
the in-service training of the teachers through 
offering workshops and courses. 

When readiness exists among faculty mem- 
bers, the guidance specialist should assume 
responsibility for organization of a guidance 
committee within the school which will 
include among its members a representative 
from Kgn-2nd, 3rd—Sth, and 6th-8th years; 
the school nurse and doctor or other clinician 
where such are available, and principal or 
assistant principal. Members of the guid- 
ance committee will see many children in- 
dividually, thus helping to insure that each 
child will have some individual attention. 
They will help develop, review, and co- 
ordinate guidance materials; and in various 
other ways provide breadth of service within 
the school. The committee members thus 
serve in a sense as extensions of the guidance 
specialist. 

Through special work with groups the 
specialist will also offer various kinds of 
help to young people. She will encourage 
the development of good recreational in- 
terests through the organization of clubs, 
an area of experience which has been lacking 
for many children in elementary schools. 
Especially in the middle years and after are 
they at a place in their social development 
where the group experience found in clubs 
has an important contribution to make to 
their development. The resources of in- 
dividuals in the community should not be 
overlooked in this phase of the program for 
there are many persons with special abilities 
and talents who have much to give children. 
Often adults will volunteer to take children 
whose home environments provide a paucity 
of happy social experiences on excursions in 
small groups. These excursions may be as 
simple as playing ball in the park, or fishing 
in a brook. 


If her training is adequate, the guidance 
specialist will meet in play sessions with 
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children who are faced by particular pres- 
sures in their home situation, or who are 
showing difficulty in adjusting to the school 
situation. While therapy must be reserved for 
clinicians, for many children there are im- 
portant therapeutic values to be found in 
play sessions provided by one acquainted 
with the important contributions offered by 
play for adjustment. In these play sessions, 
also, the specialist will have opportunity to 
observe more intimately the behavior of 
children with special needs so that she may 
be in a position to make referral of those 
children for whom deeper therapy is indi- 
cated. Water, doll families, puppets, art 
materials, and blocks are materials which 
offer avenues for understanding the children 
better and giving them an opportunity to 
grow in the ability to handle the inade- 
quacies, the insecurities, the fears, the pres- 
sures in themselves, and the frustrations and 
repressions in their environment. 

Besides her work with play groups, the 
guidance specialist will offer group guidance 
to classes, usually in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades. Free from didacticism, these 
group guidance periods should utiiize all 
effective methods of group work: drama- 
tizations, forums, moving pictures and film 
strips, radio programs, recordings and dis- 
cussions to develop with the student's in- 
formation and attitudes about getting along 
with others, vocational opportunities, ethical 
values, social relations, study habits, leisure 
activities, selection of high school and 
course, and the like. 

Finally, the guidance specialist will work 
individually with a number of students whose 
adjustment problems are not so great as to 
require clinical care, but are more serious 
than the teacher or members of the guidance 
committee are able to handle. The coun- 
seling provided should be based upon genuine 
appreciation of the meaning of behavior, and 
should recognize that the adjustment process 
is often of slow growth and cannot be accom- 
plished by an interview, hurried, unplanned, 
sentimental, or exhortative in tone. Obvi- 
ously the guidance specialist will be com- 
pletely free of disciplinary relationships. 
Since the child’s adjustment requires the 
help of the parents, the specialist will work 
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closely with the parents appreciating that 
many of them are faced with difficult prob- 
lems of adjustment of their own, and chat 
very frequently they need praise, reassurance, 
and encouragement about the way they are 
bringing up their children. Good record 
keeping and the utilization of test results will 
also be an essential part of the counseling 
process since only through careful review of 
her case studies will it be possible for the 
specialist to evaluate the quality of her 
counseling, and the trends in the total guid- 
ance program. Follow-up is also essential 
to a good guidance program. 

Contribution of the Classroom Teacher. The 
teacher in the first six years of the elementary 
school spends a far greater period of time with 
her children than do teachers in the junior 
or senior high schools. As a result, she has 
a much richer opportunity to know her 
children intimately and provide for them, 
through the curriculum and the emotional 
climate of the classroom, psychological 
support and release. For too long teachers 
have failed to recognize the important con- 
tribution they make to the adjustment of 
children. Instead they have tended to mini- 
mize their own work because they believe 
that major contributions to the adjustive 
process are made only by clinicians. 

The teacher is faced by two major needs 
as she tries to help her children. First, she 
must be able to know and understand each 
of them well. Second, where the child 
is faced by specific adjustmeat problems, she 
must be able to provide the help he needs if 
his problems are not of a kind to require the 


help of specialists. 


To accomplish the first there is no sub- 
stitute for careful, objective, and continued 
observation of the child in his many varied 
daily activities, as he attacks a new learning 
situation, as he plays with others, as he 


works by himself, or as he draws. Record- 
ing the behavior briefly, objectively, and con- 
sistently in anecdotal records will sharpen 
the perception of the teacher. She will gain 
also a basis for recognizing trends in the 
development of individual children, clues to 
their particular needs, and means for better 
understanding each child. These anecdotal 
records, after they have been summarized, will 
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become a part of the cumulative record of the 
child which the teacher will review at inter- 
vals in order not to lose sight of the signifi- 
cant information contained in it. 

There are a number of informal ways of 
learning more about children which the 
teacher can use. She should not attempt to 
apply them, however, without recognizing 
the importance of receiving training in their 
use. A sociogram of the class will tell the 
teacher a good deal about the interpersonal 
relationships functioning in the group. When 
the language ability of the child permits, 
she may use interest inventories, or en- 
courage the child to write about his out-of- 


school experiences. An autobiography writ- 


ten by a child for a teacher who he knows ts 
sympathetically interested in him will usually 


tell a great deal. Or the teacher may use 
the unfinished story to encourage the children 
to express their reactions to particular situa- 
tions. With even very young children, the 
opportunity to draw their wishes will tell 
the observant teacher a great deal. It does 
not require a clinician's judgment to realize 
that a child who wishes for a bureau drawer 
of his own so that he may have a place for 
his things is experiencing considerable frus- 
tration and deprivation in his home environ- 
ment. Invicing a child to tell the funniest, 
the saddest, the happiest experience he has 
ever had will result in the teacher's knowing 
more about the experiences of the child and 
the value he places upon them. 

Various feelings of the children will be 
brought to light through spontaneous puppet 
plays. The play may involve as simple a 
situation as ‘Mother marketing.” 
Role playing can be used equally effectively 
with older children. The dramatic play of 
children also tells much about them, as do 
their reactions to carefully selected pictures. 
Discussions based upon film strips such as 
David and His Family, or stories such as 
The Smallest Boy in the Class, will be produc- 
tive of significant information. The guidance 
specialist will help the teacher develop skill 
in the use of all of these various techniques. 

The teacher must do more, however, than 
merely know the needs of each child; she 
must also try to meet them. Certain basic 
help can be given to ail children. The 


£Oes 
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teacher can show that she 1s fond of them; 
she can praise them generously. She can 
make them feel easy in her classroom, and 
can insure some measure of success for each 
child. Then, too, she can help the children 
to get along with one another, for each child 
craves a friendly relationship in his own 
group. Finally she can provide for each 
child the opportunity to express his inner 


feelings. 
Specific Help 


In addition to supplying this supportive 
environment for all children, however, the 
teacher will provide more specific help for 
some children. For example, careful plan- 
ning of committee work will make possible 
the inclusion of a shy child in a group that 
will encourage him to participate. Assign- 
ment of responsibility for a particularly 
sought after activity, such as arranging the 
bulletin board, will often give a child who 
greatly needs them, prestige and status in 
the eyes of his classmates. Remedial help 
for the boy or girl who is insecure because 
of learning difficulties offers an opportunity 
tor the teacher to help the child grow in self- 
confidence. Sometimes the development of a 
particular skill in the field of plastic arts, 
music, or dancing will give naturally the 
attention a child craves and provide a focus 
for praise. Often these same media offer a 
genuine release of tension and anxiety. 

These are a few of the many ways in which 
the classroom teacher can contribute to the 
growth and development of the children in 
her class. Her sympathy; her understanding 
of children and their needs; and her skill in 
utilizing opportunicies in the group situation 
will enable her to find countless other ways 
of providing the guidance services children 
need. Through the curriculum, for example, 
she will provide information and experiences 
which will contribute to the educational, 
vocational, and social guidance of the 
children 

Contribution of the Clinician. The clinical 
team makes many important contributions to 
the preventive program—through talks, 
workshops, demonstration, and case confer- 
ences. It conducts the individual testing 
progran; however, its major responsibility 





Guidance in Elementary Schools 


is to provide therapy for those children in 
Both teachers and 
guidance specialists can contribute to the 
first, by refer- 


need of special help 


effectiveness of the therapy; 
ring children for help early before personality 
disorders are too deeply established, interpret- 
ing also to the parents the need for such help 
Second, they can provide careful descriptions 
of the children. Third, 
they can help to carry out in the school situa- 


behavior of the 


tion the recommendations of the therapists 
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When the 


tively planned, and carried out by the ad- 


guidance program is coopera- 


guidance specialists, the 


classroom teachers, the clinicians, and lead- 


ministrators, the 


ers in the community, there should result a 
carefully conceived, practically a {ministered, 
and dynamica!ly functioning program which 


will be characterized by a mental hygiene 


yoint of view, broad design, and adequate 
1 


coverage of the needs of every child 


THE PLACE TO SPOT EARLY SCHOOL LEAVERS 


The problem of school leavers must be attacked and met in the junior-high and 
elementary schools is the theme of “School Leavers: They Can Be Spotted in 
Junior High" by William L. Gragg in the October, 1950, Clearing House. Factors 
which distinguished significantly between graduates and drop-outs were: 


. Retardation in school amounting to two or more grades. 

. An intelligence, aptitude, or achievement score on a standardized test 
which placed the pupil in the lowest decile among the pupils tested. 

. Absence from school for more than one-third of the total number of school 
days in the year immediately prior to the time the pupil reached the 
maximum age of compulsory schoo! attendance. 

. Failure in school marks in more than two subjects in the year immediately 
prior to the time the pupil reached the maximum age of compulsory 
school attendance. 


"It is significant to note that each of these four items is closely related to the 
work of the teacher...” 

“Lesser degrees of association between elimination and the following factors 
were discovered: (1) male sex; (2) low achievement in reading, measured by a 
standardized reading achievement test; (3) membership in a home broken by 
separation or divorce; (4) membership in a family with relatively little education, 
and (5) living in a home of low rental value; (6) lack of participation in extra-class 


” 


activities... 

“It is often just as valuable to know facts that have no bearing on the problem 
as it is to know those which do. The study from which these conclusions were de- 
rived showed the following items to have such a weak relationship to dropping 
out that they should be regarded as insignificant or non-causal: 


"1. Number of times pupils were tardy in reporting to school in any of their 
last three years of attendance. 
"2. Tenure of residence in terms of ownership or rental. 
. Academic marks attained in junior high school based on evaluation of 
achievement in terms of pupils’ abilities. 
. Number of physical defects listed in pupils’ health records. 
. Over-crowding, as indicated by dwellings having in excess of 1.5 occu- 
pants per room. 
. Number of persons living in a household.” 





a DILEMMA for test users 


|" ONE WERE TO list tests published before 
World War II according to author, an 
important fact would be revealed: With 
few exceptions, the outstanding instruments 
were developed separately and without any 
close relationship to each other—one here 
by one investigator, another there by an- 
other author, and still another some place 
else by a different research worker. For 
example, Oris developed an intelligence test, 
Meier an art judgment test, Seashore a music 
test, Bennett a mechanical comprehension 
test, O'Rourke a mechanical information 
test, Andrew and Paterson a clerical aptitude 
test, Strong an interest inventory, and so on. 

Some of these psychologists followed their 
tests up over a number of years, improving 
the norms and adding validity data, but 
most of them developed no other vocational 
tests. When they did, as in the case of 
O'Rourke and Paterson, the new tests were 
discrete entities, unrelated to the first tests 
in intent or in use. Even in the case of the 
one exception, the Minnesota Mechanical 
Abilities Project, in which a number of tests 
were used as a battery for predicting success 
in shop courses, the end result was seen as a 
number of single uncalibrated tests, and the 
study made no real attempt to provide 
norms. 

In subsequent studies using the tests, such 
as those of the Employment Stabilization 
Research Institute, Paterson and his Minne- 
sota colleagues did, it is true, make a point 
of studying the test profiles or patterns of 
workers in several occupations, using a 
standard battery. But this battery was, 
again, simply a collection of the best avail- 
able tests, developed by different people, at 
different times, and for different purposes, 
and the populations tested were very small. 

The factorial analysis of test batteries 
during the 1930's made possible an important 
advance in the development of standard bat- 


teries. For it made possible the isolation 


of the factors underlying each of the tests, 
and this in turn made it possible to measure 
a greater variety of aptitudes and traits with- 
out increasing the length of the test battery 
beyond all reason. The ability to develop 
relatively pure tests as in Thurstone’s work, 
combined with recognition of the need for 
occupational validation as in the Minnesota 
projects, made possible a new type of test 
battery: the simultaneously developed and 
standardized battery of tests designed to 
measure the majority of aptitudes known 
to have some vocational significance, and 
administered to the same variety of subjects 
for normative and validation purposes. 


Consider the Norms 


In order to make clear what an important 
innovation it was it may be well to illustrate 
this point. Let us suppose that Jack Smith, 
an eighth grader, is being counseled. The 
aptitude tests given him are, say, the 
O'Rourke and Bennett Mechanical Tests, 
the Minnesota Spatial, and the Purdue Peg- 
board. The norms for the O'Rourke consist 
of boys aged 15 to 24 who, according to the 
test author, were “‘entering mechanical oc- 
cupations,"’ and a second group of adults 
applying to the TVA for so-called mechanical 
jobs which included not only auto mechanics 
and foundrymen, but also plasterers and tex- 
tile operatives. The Bennett educational 
norms consist of boys in each year of high 
school, technical high school seniors in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and engineering 
school freshmen at Penn State and Georgia 
Tech, while its occupational norms consist 
of candidates for police and fire department 
jobs, applicants for jobs as mechanics’ 
helpers, leadmen, and miscellaneous semi- 
skilled work. The Minnesota Spatial has 
norms for boys in junior and senior high 
school in Minneapolis, arts and engineering 
freshmen at the University of Minnesota, a 
cross-section of 500 employed adults from 
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St. Paul and Minneapolis, and the small oc- 
cupational groups ranging from professional 
to unskilled which made up the Twin City 
sample. Finally, the Purdue Pegboard has 
masculine norms for VA-advised veterans, 
men from miscellaneous colleges, and un- 
defined applicants for industrial employment. 

Even if one assumes that these norms are 
adequate for comparing Jack with the groups 
named (and some are so ill defined that they 
are meaningless), they do not permit an 
adequate study of Jack's abilities. The 
O'Rourke norms do not permit one to com- 
pare him with general high school boys a 
year ahead of him, on the Minnesota Spatial 
one can actually compare him with an ap- 
propriate age or grade group in St. Paul (one 
which dates from 25 years ago), and on the 
Pegboard the best comparison one can get is 
with an ill-defined group of men applying 
for factory work. Such norms tell one too 
little about how Jack compares with people 
he wants to compete with, and nothing 
about how Jack’s knowledge of tools and 
materials compares with his own under- 
standing of mechanical principles, or how 
his ability to judge space relations compares 
with his manual dexterity. And these are 
very important facts to know, if one is to 
help Jack decide between several possible 
skilled trades 

By contrast, a well-conceived and ade- 
quately standardized, coordinated battery of 
tests would, first, enable one to measure all 
of the aptitudes which Jack needs to con- 
sider in making his choice. Secondly, it 
would make it possible to compare him with 
boys his age, with boys engaged in training 
such as he contemplates, and with men 
engaged in occupations which he is consider- 
ing; one would also know how much to 
add to his scores when comparing him with 
men, to allow for the fact that he is not full 
grown. Thirdly, it would enable one to 
compare Jack with himself, that is, to see 
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which of these aptitudes Jack possesses in 
the highest degree, and in which he is 
weakest. It is in order to make such com- 
parisons that tests were first devised. 


Objective in Sight 


It would be fine if one could say that tests 
which can do all this are now available. The 
truth is that they arenot. But this objective 
is in sight, for in 1947 two batteries were 
published which point in this direction, two 
more followed in 1948, and more may be 
forthcoming. None of these has been fully 
developed, and some have only reached the 
initial stages. The General Aptitude Test 
Battery of the United States Employment 
Service, for example, has a substantial re- 
search history, but the fact that the USES 
has not seen fit to cite any figures concerning 
norms or validity, either in the professional 
journals or in its own manuals, suggests 
that it may still not be adequately normed 
or validated. The Differential Aptitude Tests 
of the Psychological Corporation have high 
school norms which are quite adequate for 
the Northeast and Midwest, and considerable 
validation material for academic high school 
marks has been accumulated, but there are 
as yet no college, technical school, or voca- 
tional norms, and no occupational validation 
coefficients. The Guilford-Zimmerman Ap- 
titude Survey has barely gotten past the 
printing stage, and it is probably fair to say 
the same about King’s Factored Aptitude 
Tests. But the trend represented by these 
tests is so important that it is probably no 
exaggeration to say that they, and others 
like them which are still to be devised, are 
the tests of the future, that the single un- 
coordinated tests now largely relied upon 
for lack of something better are on their 
way out, and that, except for research pur- 
poses, the day of single aptitude tests, pri- 
vately constructed by a doctoral candidate 
or a college professor, is past. 





Standard Batteries 
vs. 
Miscellaneous Tests 
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It is pertinent to ask, in view of this con- 
tention, what a counselor should use for 
tests during this transition stage, when 
inadequacies of the old tests are more ap- 
parent and the new tests are not yet satis- 
factorily normed or validated. 


Local Validation an Answer 


The answer is an old one, a suggestion 
which is now made easier to act upon by the 
interest of some of the test publishers in 
improving the norms and validation data for 
their test batteries. The answer is that the 
counselor should select the battery which 
looks most promising to him, after a careful 
study of all of the factors involved, start 
using it in a tentative way, and accumulate 
local norms and local validation data. In 
many localities he can get the help of the 
State Employment Service, arranging for it 
to give the GATB to his students. If neces- 
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and work up the local norms himself. Or 
he may prefer to use the Differential Aptitude 
Tests, giving and scoring them himself, but 
getting the assistance of the Psychological 
Corporation in working up norms and com- 
puting validities against success. In either 
case he can tie in the follow-up work which 
he and his colleagues should be doing with 
occupational norming and validation. For 
post-school follow-up data concerning an 
individual can be related to the scores of 
tests he took when entering school, thus 
giving the best possible type of occupational 
norms and validities: norms and validities 
based on the performances of local groups, 
whose background, training, and opportuni- 
ties are more like those of current entering 
students chan are those of any other possible 
gtoup. This may sound like a sizable task. 
When properly planned and patiently exe- 
cuted, it is surprising how easily it can be 


sary, he can do his own tabulation of scoresl@done. 


15 CRITERIA OF A TESTING PROGRAM 


A. E. Traxler authored an article with the above title in the September, 1950, 
Clearing House. His 15 criteria for a testing program are: 


. Are the tests well timed? 


WC MONOWSWNH— 


. Are the tests scored accurately? 


. Is the testing program comprehensive? 
. Does the testing program include all pupils in the school? 
. Are the tests given at regular intervals? 


Are the tests in the school’s testing program comparable? 

Do the tests used agree with the objectives and the curriculum of the school? 
. Are the specific tests carefully chosen? 

. Are the tests carefully administered to each group? 


10. Are the test results interpreted in terms of appropriate norms? 
11. Are the test results quickly reported to teachers and counselors in under- 


standable terms? 


12. Are the test results recorded on individual cumulative record forms? 
13. Is a definite attempt made to relate the test scores to other kinds of in- 


formation? 


14. In addition to the regular testing program, is there provision for special 


testing as needed? 


15. Does the school have an in-service program for educating teachers in the 


use of test results? 





Organization and Operation 


of a VOCATIONAL LIBRARY 


LAWRENCE BRAMMER 
MILTON WILLIAMS, Jr. 


T" COMPLEXITY OF the American job scene 
and the demand for voca- 
tional counseling services has created a need 
for a large amount and variety of educational- 
vocational information. The volume of oc- 
cupational materials published by public 
and private institutions indicates that this 
need for materials is being met. Agencies 
which must use this mass of literature need 
techniques for obtaining, classifying, storing, 
and distributing the information. 

Questions by counselors, administrators, 
and advanced students in the field of guidance 
indicate that the majority know little about 
the sources, systems, operation, or minimum 
requirements of vocational libraries. This is 
verified by experience of the writers in in- 
stitute workshops conducted in California 
public schools and by inquiries received at 
the Stanford Vocational Library. 

A survey of Occupations for the last 10 
years indicates that of approximately 720 
major articles, only 22 were devoted to the 
subject of occupational information services 
in general. Only seven of these articles 
dealt directly with the “‘know-how"’ ques- 
tions involved in organizing, operating, and 
integrating a vocational library. 

Kefauver and Davis [7] in 1933 reviewed 
the titles of articles on guidance in five educa- 
tional magazines from 1927 to 1933. Shultz 
[14] continued this review, covering the 
period 1934 to 1939. Kefauver and Davis 
classified the articles into 11 categories, none 
of which covered this subject of organizing 
information. Shulez added three more divi- 
sions; but his analysis still did not include 
discussions of filing occupational informa- 


increasing 


tion. Most of these 22 articles cover de- 


tailed aspects of only one phase of library 


organization. Several books have been pub- 


lished, however, on different phases of the 
subject [2, 12, 16] 
survey indicate a need for a structured dis- 


Results of this literature 


cussion of the fundamental questions con- 
cerning the organization and maintenance of 
a vocational library. 

The purposes of this article are: (1) To 
present some organizational problems of a 
vocational library through the medium of a 
check list. This check list could be used 
either for the design of new libraries or the 
evaluation of existing facilities. (2) To 
discuss the operation and maintenance of a 
vocational library. 


1. General Questions 


A. What problems do we face when or- 
ganizing and operating a vocational library? 

B. What information do we need, and 
how do we get it? 

C. How should we file the material? 


2. <A Check List 


Varied local needs preclude presenting 
ready-made answers to the questions raised 
above. The following list, however, is de- 
signed to insure consideration of the basic 
problems involved in organizing a complete 
vocational library. 


A. What are the purposes of our voca 
tional library? 
1. Providing information for voca- 
tional and educational planning 
Placement. 





—Including a 
check list of problems 
presented 
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TABLE | 
Bibliographies of Occupational Information 





Publisher and Cost 


Comments 





“What to Read" Kit of Occupational Bibli- 
ographies. B'nai B'rith Vocational Service 
Bureau, 1424 16th St., Washington 6, D. C. 
$3.00. 


Occupational Pamphlets: An Annotated Bibli- 
ography. Gertrude Forrester. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1948. $4.00. 


Occupations for Girls and Women: Selected Refer-| 
ences. Women's Bureau, Dept. of Labor 
and U. S. Office of Education, Federal Secur 
ity Agency. $.30. 

Government Monographs on Occupations. W. . 
Greenleaf, Div. of Vocational Education, | 

U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security, 
Agency. Free f 

Occupational Outlook Publications. Bureau of| 
Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor. Free. 

Occupations, Professions, and Job Descriptions. | 
Government Printing Office, Superintendent | 
of Documents. Price List 33a, 2nd Edition, 
July 1949. Free } 

Guidance Index. Science Research Associates, 
228 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. $4.00 
per year. 

Occupational Index. 
St., Peapack, New Jersey. 
per year. 


Personnel Services, Main 


Quarterly, $7.50 


Comes in perforated sheets with four bibli- 
ographies to a sheet. References annotated 
as to suitability for various school levels. 
Source and price given for each publication 
listed. Annotated tothe DOT system which 
has since been altered slightly. 

Widely used and very complete with about 
4,000 pamphlets listed which were pub 
lished before 1948. Includes plans for filing 
the material, although not in detail. 


All of these government publications contain 
extensive bibliographies of useful, authorita 
tive, and inexpensive material. 


A monthly annotated bibliography containing 
a list of briefs and pamphlets. 


Contains brief annotations of current material. 
Appears quarterly. Write the publisher also 
for a list of Occupational Abstracts. 





3. Source file for occupational re- 
search. 

4. Information for use in teaching 
units. 


B. What are the characteristics of those 
using the library? 
1. Age, educational, and occupa- 
tional levels. 
2. Types of probable employment or 
further education. 
3. Expected frequency and duration 
of visits. 
C. Where and how do we start: 
1. Adopt the most suitable filing 
lan. (See section E.) 
2. Gather bibliographies of free and 
inexpensive material. (Sec TABLES 


I and II.) 


Select materials to cover the oc- 
cupational fields most useful in 
your situation. 

Follow suggested ordering pro- 
cedures under section G, 1. 

Retain those materials which meet 
the criteria of a good occupational 
monograph. See [13] for an out- 
line of these criteria. 


D. What kinds of occupational informa- 
tion should we obtain? 


In addition to occupational bibliographies 
many organizations publish useful occupa- 
tional literature. Writing to organizations 
in the categories indicated in Taste II will 
yield much valuable information. Ask your 
school librarian for lists of scientific so- 
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cieties, companies, and professional organiza- 
tions to obtain addresses. A helpful govern- 
ment publication on the topic is Counselor 
Competencies in Occupational Information (15). 
E. What types of filing systems are avail- 
able: 
1. Alphabetical. 
a. Simple alphabetical. Consists 
merely of filing the informa- 
tion alphabetically by job 
title or i the occupations in 
yourcommunity. Itis simple 
to use and easy to maintain, 
especially if the library is 
small. All items should be 
shelf-marked. Folders and 
topics are added as materials 
accumulate, but when ma- 
terials expand greatly or de- 
tailed breakdowns are needed, 
the alphabetical system be- 
comes unwieldy. Neal [JJ] 
describes one type of facility 
using this plan. 
Parker. Alphabetical group- 
ing according to ml func- 
tions. May be less prone to 
filing error. Allows for easy 
subdivision. Good with small 
or moderate sized units.! 


1 For detailed classification scheme, see Parker [12]. 
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Science Research Associates 
(SRA). Materials are classi- 
fied in 70 general categories. 
The various headings are filed 
alphabetically, ¢.g., Agricul- 
ture, Rail Transportation. 
Contains a cross-reference sys- 
tem.? 
Michigan Plan. A good alpha- 
betical system for a moder- 
ately large school library. 
Based upon 162 fields of work. 
Contains printed cross-refer- 
ence cards. Available com- 
mercially.* 

2. Classified. 

a. Census classification. Composed 
of 11 major occupational 
groups under which are 451 
titles. These groups are al- 
tered decennially. The cate- 
gories are too broad for the 
library carrying detailed in- 
formation.‘ 


~ 


* Available commercially from SRA, 228 South Wa- 
bash, Chicago 4, Illinois. Price $3.95, includes file 
folders, aiken cards, and manual. 

* Sturgis Printing Co., Box 329, Sturgis, Michigan 
$20.00. 

*See [1] and [5] for adaptations of the census clas- 
sification. 


TABLE Il 
Types of Organizations Publishing Occupational Materials 





Kind of Organization 


Comments 





Professional Associations 
and Technical Societies 


Example: American Medical Association. 
tion concerning requirements, training, certification, and profes- 


These publish informa- 


sional standards in special ficlds. 


Industry Organization 


Example: National Association of Manufacturers. 


General ma- 


terial about activities such as manufacturing, insurance, sales. 


Educational Institutions 


Examples: Boston College and Simmons College. 


The material 


outlines the program of study leading to entrance in a field as 
well as general information about the opportunities. 


Individual Companies Examples: 


Montgomery Ward, Ford Motor Co. Tables of or- 


ganization, information about the requirements and desirability 
of work in a specific firm. 


Federal and State Agencies 


Examples: Departments of Education, and Employment. 


These 


are usually sources of free and inexpensive information about 
labor conditions, outlook, and job descriptions. 


Chambers of Commerce 
turers. 
Commercial Publishers 


Local opportunities, trends, directories of retailers and manufac- 


See Forrester [2] and Kitson [8, 9, 10] for lists of approved com- 


mercial publishers. Some of these publish occupational peri- 
odicals valuable for browsing purposes. 
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Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
Uses the DOT numerical code 
scheme. The most useful sys- 
tem for large libraries. Can 
be expanded indefinitely and 
still be systematic. A com- 
plex system, however, need- 
ing an alphabetical locator 
such as Vol. I of the DOT, 
or a card file. Contains in- 
dustrial as well as occupa- 
tional categories. Needs at 
least a part-time person for 
maintenance. Handville [3] 
gives suggestions for adapting 
the DOT to occupational filing 
purposes. See sam 5 for 
publisher of prepared filing 
materials for this system. 
Dewey Decimal System (school 
libraries). Includes materials 
as an integral part of the 
school library. This places 
them in the hands of trained 
librarians, thus the materials 
usually are well catalogued 
and maintained. On the other 
hand, materials are scattered 
through the library according 
to its classification system and 
usually do not receive the 
special attention they deserve. 
Many schools keep two files— 
one in the school library, the 
other in the guidance depart- 
ment. 


What equipment is necessary? 


:: 
a 


Table and seating facilities. 
Book cases—for college catalogues 
and occupational books. 
File cabinet—at least one four- 
drawer file for letter-size sheets 
and pamphlets. This file may be 
placed on a dolly for ease in mov- 
ing from room to room for work- 
shop purposes. See Hershey [4] 
for a description of a mobile 
library. . 
File folders and labels. 
Locator system— 
a. Standard 3” x 5” cards in box. 
Sample card heading: 
Artist, commercial; see Artist 
folder in drawer #1. See also: 


G. 
ficiently? 
a 


6. 


Advertising, Drawer #1. 
Typed or mimeographed sheet 
of occupational folder subject 
headings. 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
Vol. I.6 
Bulletin Board—for civil service 
announcements, clippings, car- 
toons, etc.” 


How can we operate our library ef- 


Ordering materials. Local experi- 
ence has indicated that mimeo- 
graphed form postcards are time 
savers when ordering routine ma- 
terials (college catalogues, free 
pamphlets, etc.). For materials 
pertaining to occupations two 
copies are requested to cover such 
exigencies as loss, cross-filing, 
poe vo problems. On the other 
hand, it is often possible, by using 
a personal letter on the institution 
letterhead, to obtain inexpensive 
materials free or at a discount. 
This is especially true with non- 
rofit organizations which pub- 
fish at cost and are pleased to have 
their available material repre- 
sented in educational institutions. 
Mailing Lists. It is well to get 
on as many mailing lists as pos- 
sible. An efficient procedure is 
to add a line requesting mailing list 
= to all letters. 

<eeping materials current. By virtuc 
of a position on a mailing list, one 
can be assured of receiving notices 
of new publications. It 1s advis- 
able to maintain a publisher file 
wherein one can record alpha- 
betically the names and addresses 
as well as brief descriptions of the 
type of materials published. For 
additional lists opera and 
sources see Kitson [8, 9, 10]. 
Since much occupational literature 
goes out of date rapidly, the 
counselor must check his voca- 
tional information against current 
bibliographies and government 
statistics. 


*If the DOT system is used, the DOT can serve as a 


locator file. This system is discussed in section E of this 
article. 


§ The Chronicle Press, Moravia, New York, publishes 
? Karp [6] has a good discussion of bulletin boards 


a set of 254 folders labeled for the DOT system. $12.50. 
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Checking out materials. Whether or 
not a check-out plan is practical 
will depend on local factors such 
as help available and case load. 
Few complaints are received about 
the Stanford Center's policy of no 
check-outs. Additional clerical 
work would be involved, and it 
would also seriously reduce the 
advisory function of the occupa- 
tional specialist. 

Keeping the staff informed on current 
and new materials. This is one of 
the prime functions of the library. 
It may be achieved by desk- 
routing new material, weekly 
staff meetings, reports, and weekly 
bulletins. 


H. What elements constitute a complete 
vocational library? 

1. A vertical file of classified occupa- 
tional information on specific jobs. 
School and college catalogues. 
College catalogues are filed by 
state, while special schools are 
filed by subject, ¢.g., “Art 
Schools.”’ 

A Browsing Shelf and ‘‘idea’’ ma- 
terials for those still *‘shopping.”’ 
These materials are primarily gen- 
eral overviews of occupations and 
industries, occupational periodi- 
cals, and collections of brief job 
descriptions. 

Directory service: business and 
school directories such as Thomas’ 
Register of American Manufacturers 
ol Brumbaugh's American Univer- 
sities and Colleges. 

Special file: such subjects as how 
to get jobs, apprenticeship stand- 
ards, minority problems, labor 
problems, wage and price trends, 
and regional business information. 
Counselors’ professional library: 
contains reprints and texts of 
value to the staff for reference and 
professional advancement. 


In the foregoing pages, an attempt was 
made to give some general structure to the 
problems involved in the organization of a 


vocational library. In addition, some pri- 
mary sources of information were mentioned 
which would be most useful to those or- 
ganizing a library. 
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The books and articles mentioned in the 
text and listed in the bibliography offer de- 
tailed answers to many specific problems of 
organization. 

The vocational library can be an attractive 
and valuable place for students to do their 
life planning. The self-direction of clients, 
which is currently stressed by counseiors, 
may be developed further through a voca- 
tional library so organized and administered 
that clients may go directly to the files, 
find their information, and replace the ma 
terials, without the intervention of a staff 
member. 

Further stress must be placed: upon the 
value of an attractive and functional voca- 
tional library, since informational services 
are as important as testing and counseling 
in the guidance program. 
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A Concept of 
COUNSELING 


by E. G. WILLIAMSON 





I" FORMULATING A CONCEPT Of counseling, 
three factors should be included: the 
nature of the problems dealt with; techniques 
used by counselee and counselor; and the 
purposes or objectives to be achieved. Tech- 
niques have been extensively covered in many 
publications. This discussion will concern 
counseling in secondary and higher education 
with clients who are in early and late adoles- 
cent stages of personality development. 

The significance of the first factor, content, 
in a concept of counseling stems from the 
fact that the nature of the problems handled 
determined the techniques used to deal with 
such content. That is, a situation calling 
for assistance to individuals leads to the 
development of techniques to deal with it. 
Counselors do not develop a technique and 
then cast about for a problem to which to 
apply the technique. A second important 
factor enters into the emphasis on content; 
namely, the fact that personnel workers 
cannot understand the basic nature of counsel- 
ing solely by studying the techniques used in 
counseling. Rather must they search outside 
the counseling situation and beyond the 
counseling interview for those societal forces 
which have determined, in some part, the 
nature of counseling itself. In a similar 
manner, they must reach deeply into their 
understanding of the nature of human nature 
in order to understand the role of counseling 
in the development of that human nature. 

A concept of counseling should do four 
things. First, it should attempt to reconcile 


* Adapted from a first nted at the 1950 
Central Pe ional Coldeapes of Sense Supervisors of 
Guidance Services and Counselor Training, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service, Bivision of 
Vocational Education, U. S. Office of Education, in Co- 
operation with the Center for Continuation Study, 

niversity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, January 16- 
19, 1950. 


conflicting, diverse, or discrete emphasis and 
points of view. For example, it should 
bring the vocational guidance and the therapy 
emphases together in a common formulation. 
Secondly, it should bring out in the open, and 
examine critically, implicit and unrecognized 
assumptions underlying current theories and 
practices. Thirdly, it should reveal com- 
monality in different emphases and seck to 
weld them into a broader synthesis of pres- 
ently disparate points of view. And lastly, 
a concept should be productive of emergent 
values and emphases and problems to be 
studied. Perhaps a real test of a formula- 
tion is: does it produce new developments in 
knowledge and practice? 

Nearly all workers in the field of counseling 
today agree that the end-goal or objective 
of counseling is the optimum development 
of the individual student within the limits 
of his potentialities. No one school of 
thought has a monopoly upon this com- 
monly supported objective, but there are 
great differences regarding other aspects of 
counseling. For example, there is much 
disagreement among schools of counseling 
about the most effective means to that ob- 
jective. That is, some counselors believe 
that the acceptance or permission type of 
counseling relationship will achieve this 
objective most effectively; some believe 
that the information-giving type of interview 
will benefit the individual student most; 
others believe that test interpretation is the 
best method to facilitate maturation; and 
still others believe that a counselor should 
advise an individual to participate in that 
organized social or activity program that 
holds interest for him. But perhaps a 
majority of counselors hold a point of 
view on the issue of means to the end-goal 
which has been miscalled eclectic, but for 
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which the terms appropriateness and rele- 
vancy would be more precise in meaning. 
This latter point of view is that there should 
be a relationship of appropriateness or rele- 
vancy between the nature of the student's 
problem and the kind of counseling technique 
used in the counseling relationship. 

A second area of disagreement concerns 
the strategic aspect of personality develop- 
ment; that is, counselors disagree about 
ego-integration or vocational adjustment or 
socialization as ‘‘the’’ basic or pivotal core 
of an individual's growth. Each proponent 
argues that if the core he rates most impor- 
tant is made sound and adjusted, then growth 
or development of the individual's personal- 
ity will follow. 

Counselors also differ about a third 
significant factor—namely, the timing of 
counseling. That is, they differ in ad- 
vocating that counseling should take place 
only during crises, only in choice situations, 
only when there are ‘‘felt’’ difficulties, or 
both before and after crises arise in an in- 
dividual’s adjustments. 

With such great diversity in positions held 
and points of view expounded concerning the 
means to the common end, per: onnel workers 
can best understand modern counseling if 
they gain insight into some of its unique 
dimensions or characteristics, especially those 
which are the result of the peculiar social 
conditions present in the early stages of its 
development. A review of these peculiari- 
ties lays a foundation for possible reconcilia- 
tion of some of the diverse points of view 
mentioned above. 

Within the present century counseling has 
become a formally structured function of 
society as contrasted with the earlier rudi- 
mentary forms found within the family and 
in society outside of the family. The original 
impulse behind recently structured counseling 
seems to have been an almost universal oc- 
currence of problems in association with the 
vocational adjustments of youth. That is, 
the choice of an occupation became such a 
complex matter that it often produced mal- 
adjustments and confusion. It was a happy 
accident that about the same time this ob- 
servation became widespread, in the first 
decade of this century, the emphasis held by 
members of the Taylor society on the role of 
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aptitudes in the work efficiency of adults 
reached such a stage of development that the 
concept of aptitudes could be identified as 
also playing a most strategic role in the 
choice of an occupation by young persons 
It was an equally happy coincidence that 
research on objective techniques of validly 
measuring human characteristics, as a sub- 
stitute for time-honored subjective methods 
of *‘estimation,”’ “‘rating,’’ and ‘‘judgment,”” 
was sufficiently established and at hand for 
Parsons to incorporate such an emphasis in 
the early formulation of vocational guidance. 

Counseling in its present organized form 
had another origin—namely, as a problem- 
centered service to youth. This state of 
problem-mindedness profoundly influenced 
the content and methods used in practice, the 
kind of research problems studied, and the 
points of view developed by counselors. A 
parallel instance of interaction of technique 
and content is found in the subtle effect upon 
psychoanalytic theory and practice of its 
origin in human pathology. As a result of 
the locus of its early formulation and de- 
velopment, psychoanalytic techniques be- 
came as much problem-centered as was early 
vocational guidance. 

Two instances of the early conditioning 
of theory and practice in counseling illus- 
trate this point. First, the fix-it-up em- 
phasis, so characteristic of much present- 
day guidance in the vocational field, probably 
was influenced or even caused by the problem- 
centeredness of early forms of counseling. 
And, in fact, some early systems of vocational 
guidance defined the role of counseling largely 
in terms of a choice or a crisis situation. 
That is, vocational guidance was said to 
help the individual choose from among 
several alternative objectives or possibilities 
which he faces at a particular stage in his 
personal development. Secondly, the re- 
mediation function in counseling also grew 





“COUNSELING is individualized, personalized, 
and permissive assistance in developing skill in 
attaining and reattaining socially enlightened 
self-understanding and self-direction,” says the 
author of “Counseling Adolescents” 
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out of problem-centeredness. That is, when 
study habits or reading skills proved to be 
inadequate or insufficient as an individual 
pupil progressed in the school, then he was 
readily identified as needing repair-counsel- 
ing. When emotional tensions exploded 
and when social habits produced hostility or 
isolation, then it was commonly observed 
that the individual needed curative counsel- 
ing. 

Along with such a problem-centered em- 
phasis goes the allied belief that until a 
problem situation is visible, and also after 
a repair function has taken place, counseling 
is not needed. For instance, there is the 
familiar example of the parent or teacher 
who says: ‘‘Little Johnny doesn't need 
counseling because he has no problems.” 
Parenthetically, this contention has some- 
times led some counselors to conclude that 
an important function of counseling is some- 
times to produce problems, that is, to pro- 
duce an awareness of a problem situation 
which might be unperceived currently or 
which might erupt under stress. 

After three decades of this type of problem- 
centeredness, counselors are now turning 
away from such an over-emphasis to a more 
positive position. Difficult as it has been 
to develop emphasis on the prevention of 
breakdowns and the preparation for crises 
beforehand to prevent their occurrence, they 
are making progress in reorienting them- 
selves to this more important societal func- 
tion of counseling. 


Current Emphases 


There are at least five central emphases 
found in current thinking regarding the 
nature of counseling which need to be syn- 
thesized in any formulation of counseling. 

Currently, as in the recent past, the diag- 
nosis of aptitudes, both vocational and scholastic, 
is a dominant and important procedure of modern 
counseling. In the American kind of a demo- 
cratic society, the use of aptitudes in produc- 
tive occupational activities is an important 
requirement of citizens. It is accepted that 
everyone should work in his own behalf and 
to support himself and his family. Thus the 
identification of aptitudes is seen as an im- 
portant means to the social goal of economic 
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and occupational self-sufficiency. Without 
minimizing the strategic importance of this 
point, nevertheless, counselors may some- 
times over-emphasize it to the neglect of 
other factors, even those involved in the very 
process of occupational adjustment. For 
example, sometimes they seem to believe that 
the mere identification of aptitudes and the 
recognition of the possession of these ap- 
titudes by the client will, in and of itself, 
become coupled with the desire to train these 
aptitudes, and to use them in an appropriate 
occupation. Such an assumption seems to 
underlie much of the practice in classification 
and assignment found in military establish- 
ments and in some industrial employment 
agencies. This is not an appropriate theory 
for counseling children and adolescents, and 
probably it is not appropriate for many 
adults. 


A second current emphasis found in counseling 
concerns the diagnosis of vocational interest pat- 
terns. Counselors sometimes assume that 
interest patterns go hand in hand with the 
requisite motivations for their use, particu- 
larly for their use in relationship to possessed 
aptitudes. It is necessary to examine critic- 
ally and experimentally the implication that 
the mere possession and identification of an 
interest pattern, as revealed by present tests, 
is adequate for inducing effort directed to 
tasks in school and on jobs. The question 
is, does a client automatically want to use 
his interests once he has perceived or dis- 
covered them through counseling, or does 
he have to learn to want to use his interests 
as he must often learn to want to use his 
aptitudes once he has discovered what they 
are? Is there some subtle emotional bridging 
of the steps from self-understanding to one’s 
motivation to use what one perceives that 
he possesses? In some instances, counselors 
seem to have some half-formulated idea that 
interest patterns are internal driving forces 
which, once released through the process of 
identification in counseling, will automatic- 
ally take charge of an individual and steer 
him toward the occupation in which he can 
use his interests. This is not to say that 
either aptitudes or interests are mot motivat- 
ing forces, but rather that perhaps a subtle 
emotional conditioning {process may be nec- 
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essary to couple interests with aptitudes. 

Underlying the two previously discussed em- 
phases is a deeper and broader assumption that, 
other things being favorable, an individual faces 
the best probabilities of achieving both personal 
happiness and occupational success if and when 
he is engaged in activities and in work which 
require the kinds and amounts of aptitudes, in- 
terests, and personality structures that he pos- 
sesses. This is the underlying logical and 
theoretical structure of most modern counsel- 
ing oriented toward assisting an individual 
to understand himself concerning the re- 
quirements of the tasks of school and a job. 
Even a cursory survey of the literature of 
counseling readily confirms the impression 
that this hypothesis has been a most produc- 
tive one, both for research and for practice 
in counseling. It has not only radically 
transformed counseling practices, but it has 
also remade many phases of instruction in 
schools. As a result, the contemporary 
adolescent has much greater probability of 
choosing the “‘right’’ vocation now than 
was true of his grandfather a half century 
ago. Notwithstanding its importance, it 
may be contended that this hypothesis, as 
well as the two preceding ones, is in need 
of some revision in the form of additions 
dealing with other dynamics of human ad- 
justments. 

A fourth major emphasis in counseling centers 
on ego-integration through insight following cathar- 
sis as @ curative process for repressed self-conflicts 
which prevent growth or which produce growth in 
self-destructive directions or in non-adaptive 
directions. Stated another way, counseling 
as psychotherapy is concerned with the 
reduction or elimination of anxiety tensions 
caused by self conflicts. This emphasis has 
a long historical development and is spread- 
ing in universality of adoption. In fact, in 
an increasing number of circles, counseling 
is completely identified with psychotherapy, 
and all counseling techniques are said to be 
curative in nature. 

This therapeutic emphasis in counseling 
in the past has centered attention almost 
exclusively and somewhat narrowly upon 
the pathology and medical treatment of 
emotional disruptions, traumas, and anxi- 
eties. But a recent restatement, opening up 
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rich possibilities of research, is found in an 
interesting attempt to structure counseling 
within the framework of modern (two- 
factor) learning theories [4]. From the stand- 
point of learning theory, psychotherapy 
consists of three interrelated processes: First, 
“the lifting of repression and the develop- 
ment of insight through the symbolic rein- 
stating of the stimuli for anxiety; second, 
the diminution of anxiety by counter- 
conditioning through the attachment of the 
stimuli for anxiety to the comfort reactions 
made to the therapeutic relationships; and, 
third, the process of re-education through the 
therapist's helping the patients to formulate 
rational goals and behavioral methods for 
attaining them.” 

The fifth current emphasis, a variant of the 
preceding one, is the non-directive emphasis which 
deals with ego-integration through counseling, 
as in other forms of psychotherapy, but which 
chiefly stresses the naturalistic self-expression of 
the individual's own ‘‘inner capacities for 
growth’’ through verbalization about a frustrating 
problem. The question is still unanswered, 
as Rohrer contends, whether such release 
therapy produces problem solutions (curative 
therapy) or only verbalization with tem- 
porary diminution of frustration [3]. 


Parenthetically, it is of some passing in- 
terest that this is the third time in our own 
century that Rousseau’s great eighteenth- 
century doctrine on human nature has found 


expression. The first movement of natural- 
istic expression of inner growth, with a 
minimum of restriction and inhibition from 
external social conditions, was found in the 
unrestricted and uninhibited self-expression- 
ism that broke out coincidental with the 
social changes in morals and mores following 
World War I. This outbreak took its justi- 
fication text from the distortion of the 
psychology of Freud introduced in America 
just prior to World War I. The second 
great movement bringing Rousseau's doctrine 
up to the twentieth century was one of the 
motivating concepts behind the progressive 
education movement. This movement began 
with Dewey's doctrine of the enhancement 
of learning through the integration of in- 
terest with effort in the classroom and in 
extracurricular and extraclassroom learning 
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experiences. Later, its leaders incorporated 
much of Rousseau'’s naturalism into its doc- 
trine and *‘ growth for growth’s sake’’ became 
the end-goal of education. 

Recently there evolved a third movement 
in part based upon a doctrine similar to 
(or growing out of) Rousseau’s philosophy 
of human nature. It has served to focus 
attention on the great importance of the 
client’s perception of himself [5] and upon 
the central purpose of his growth. These 
emphases have done much to redress the im- 
balance of the 1920's and 1930's with their 
preoccupation in counseling circles centered 
upon the forging of techniques of diagnosis 
to be used by the counselor. Nevertheless, 
this significant contribution is tempered by 
the non-directive emphasis upon some puz- 
zling assumptions about the nature of human 
nature and particularly about the nature of 
human development. As with Rousseau, 
some non-directivists seem to take the 
position that human nature would appear to 
be essentially “‘good’’ and society is essen- 
tially ‘‘wicked"’ in its ‘‘imposition’’ upon the 
natural growth of the individual. Such a 
doctrine stems from a concept of the relation- 
ship between inner dynamic forces of the 
individual and the outer social forces of his 
social environment which, like Rousseau’s 
doctrine, maximizes the internal forces and 
minimizes the contributions of the external 
forces. Lewin and his colleagues seem to 
have formulated a more acceptable concept 
of this relationship as contrasted with the 
over-emphasis in the non-directive movement 
on the unhampered unfoldment of inner 
growth forces. 


The Content of Counseling 


The developmental problems encountered 
by youth in growing up and in making the 
transition from childhood to adulthood 
constitute in a broad sense a very complex 
and not fully understood learning experience. 
In some instances a bewildering variety of 
experiences, problems, and difficulties char- 


acterize this transition period. In dealing 
with personal development of adolescents, 
personnel workers say that they deal with 
the whole child, but in actual practice they 
touch upon only a small part of the wide 
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range of developmental experiences. That 
is, they select one or two kinds of content 
for major emphasis and others are relegated 
to the periphery of attention. For example, 
within the first half of this century, counsel- 
ing has had only two focal points receiving 
major attention. Problems of vocational 
guidance and psychotherapy have constituted 
most of the content of counseling, and other 
factors have received only passing attention. 
It is true that counselors are now broadening 
their concept a bit to include some of the 
phenomena revealed by analysis of the proc- 
ess of socialization with its attendant in- 
dividual adjustment problems. However, 
there are many other aspects of adolescent 
development which could provide significant 
content for counseling process. Some of 
these are the individual's adjustments as he 
attempts to grow, change, and mature with 
respect to religious and moral values, and to 
inter-personal and social relationships in- 
volving culture conflicts, discriminatory prac- 
tices, tensions resulting from class structure 
in our society, and related learning experi- 
ences. For the most part, such types of 
problems do not find representation in the 
discussion of counseling processes and tech- 
niques or in the actual content of counseling 
interviews. They are, however, significant 
parts of the whole child's development which 
ought to be studied from a counseling point 
of view. 


If the subject matter of counseling is as 
broad as adolescent human nature, then it 
may be expected that a technique proved 
helpful regarding one type of adjustment 
may be adapted to a different area of develop- 
ment. Thus counselors are engaged in adapt- 
ing some interviewing techniques perfected 
in the 1920's on the then-current problem of 
occupational choice to current problems of 
psychotherapy. Such adaptation and modi- 
fication lead to new formulations of the 
nature, purpose, and content of counseling 
and may be expected to recur as counselors 
continue to develop a virile and fertile pro- 
fession. Were they to settle down to a 
rigid, fixed content of counseling, they would 
lose much of their effectiveness, since the 
culture and the human nature found in 
that culture continue to exhibit, from decade 
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to decade, different kinds of problems or 
modification of the same problems. 


Three Content Factors 


Three types of content factors serve to 
illustrate the type of counseling under dis- 
cussion. First, a special factor found in this 
society, the societal objective of the maxi- 
mum utilization and conservation of human 
resources, effects the content of counseling. 
Obviously, this topic is not identical with 
the whole of counseling and counseling is 
not the sole technique used in such conserva- 
tion efforts. But counselors do have a part 
to play in this important societal function. 
As a result of a half century of experimenta- 
tion and experience in America, counselors 
are approximating the ideal of finding talent 
in all social and economic groups as well as 
in different geographic areas of the country. 
Indeed, they have made an almost universal 
adaptation of the concept of the equality of 
opportunity to include stress on the aptitudes 
actually possessed by individuals. In like 


manner, in the choice of educational op- 
portunities in the primary and secondary 


school levels, great strides have been made in 
using the diagnostic techniques of counseling 
in the adaptation of educational opportuni- 
ties to the results of such diagnosis. Very 
little talent is not being educated at the 
primary and secondary levels of education. 
But when it comes to higher education and, 
more particularly, to the choice of an oc- 
cupation at the professional levels, family 
status and wealth still determine to a large 
extent the outcomes of educational and oc- 
cupational choices in many instances despite 
the available diagnosis of the counselors 
[2]. That is, actual aptitudes possessed do 
not always, or perhaps in most cases, deter- 
mine a student's choice of higher education 
and of occupations growing out of or de- 
pendent upon higher educational training. 
There is another deficiency in the use of 
counseling for conservation of human talent. 
Progress has lagged in using counseling for 
improved social participation of students in 
the available learning opportunities in school 
and community. With respect to this prob- 
lem of human development, practices are 
passively permitted in which those who are 
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well adjusted do the participating and 
thereby crowd to the social sidelines those 
who need counseling. Protected by a laissez 
faire policy and under the guise of a demo- 
cratic student-managed activity program, 
those who need social learning experiences 
usually get the least amount of it. 

In like manner, only now are counselors 
beginning to go beyond elementary develop- 
ments in using counseling methods in con- 
serving emotional development of children 
and adolescents. Indeed, in many schools a 
pupil must exhibit an emotional breakdown 
before he receives therapeutic counseling 
And when it comes to deviate or delinquent 
behavior, often associated with emotional 
frustrations and trauma, frequently only a 
student who is an overt breaker of the law 
is eligible for psychiatric counseling. It is 
evident that the counseling profession has 
not made widespread progress in adapting 
and applying counseling techniques to other 
than the identification and utilization of 
aptitudes and interests in vocational and 
educational guidance. 

A second content factor that needs special 
attention is derived from the fact that for the 
past quarter of a century or more personnel 
workers have dealt with counseling cases 
largely caused by the absence of organized 
counseling. They have been so busy dealing 
with misfits in education and industry and 
in society at large that they could counsel 
only more seriously maladjusted cases. But 
today it seems about time for a second stage 
of development, namely, the preventive use 
of counseling techniques in normal growth 
processes. In this second stage of evolution, 
counselors will transport counseling tech- 
niques out of the pathological-crises-clinic 
and adopt them for use in the context of 
normal educational and personal develop- 
ment. 

Such a preventive use of counseling tech- 
niques outside of the counseling interviewing 
office and outside of the therapeutic clinic 
opens up new dimensions for the development 
of counseling as an integral part of education. 
This preventive stage of development in 
counseling emphasizes the function of coun- 
seling in aiding students to develop and to 
become self-guiding, with assistance when 
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needed. In this stage counseling is identified 
with improvement in the art and skill of 
self-counseling. It is a significant contribu- 
tion of the twentieth century that the expert 
in all realms of life has come to the fore, not 
as an object of ridicule but as one to be con- 
sulted. Now as a part of the teaching of 
individuals to become self-counseling, it is 
necessary to make certain that emphasis on 
the normalcy of consultation is not lost. 
For a person to seek counseling from those 
who know more than he does is a normal 
part of life experiences. To wait until the 
crisis is here before seeking counsel is to 
lose a strategic advantage of preventive 
counseling. An important goal of education 
is to teach students how, when, and why to 
use experts, if for no other reason than to 
correct the nineteenth-century doctrine of 
self-reliance and rugged individualism in the 
development of self-contained and self- 
directed industrial leaders. 


A third content factor concerns the sig- 
nificance of individual growth. The carly 
major emphasis in counseling was upon 


facilitating the optimum development of 


each individual. This doctrine centered 
counselors’ attention upon growth for 
growth’s sake, sometimes in social isolation 
from other individuals. And in large part 
the explorations of cultural anthropologists, 
social psychologists, and group therapists 
were ignored. Today personnel workers 
turn from such an emphasis upon growth for 
growth’s sake of each individual, to the 
significance for the growth of each individual 
of the social context in which he grows. In 
a social democracy, socialization is an im- 
portant experience since a major part of the 
individual's personality growth is condi- 
tioned by the social context which neces- 
sitates learning team-work-interpersonal re- 
lationships with other growing individuals. 
As a result of this corrective of the earlier 
narrow centering upon isolated growth, 
counselors now devote more attention to 
the fact that im western culture man is nor- 
mally, and at his best development, a social 
animal and not a social isolate. Moreover, 
the growth concept is widened beyond the 
time-dimension progression to the horizon- 
tal-reaching-out in one’s learning at cach 
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time stage of maturity development. In 
summary, the growth concept of an earlier 
day has been considerably modified to include 
the cooperative inter-personal growth of 
individuals and the social broadening of the 
growing experiences. 


Social Purpose 
of Counseling 


The foregoing discussion of some vestigial 
and sometimes dynamic conditions in the 
origination of counseling; five current em- 
phases in counseling; and three phases of 
the content of counseling serves as a basis for 
a statement of the purpose of counseling, 
formulated in terms of the strategic role of 
education in a democratic society. Perhaps 
such an informally organized statement of 
this aspect of a concept of counseling will be 
sufficient to gather up and synthesize to a cer- 
tain degree the experiences of the recent half 
century of counseling. 

Counseling may be thought of as a method 
of freeing individuals from their limitations 
and thus facilitating their development. 
But the process of freeing does not follow 
upon unrestricted self-development of inner 
forces nor by the elimination of self-de- 
ficiencies. Rather does it proceed through 
personalized effective relationship (warm, 
friendly, permissive, anxiety-reducing, ego- 
integrating, repression-lifting) and assist- 
ance to each individual to learn, and to re- 
learn, methods of realistic appraisal (per- 
ception) of himself as a growing individual. 

Hugh Bell recently stated a similar em- 
phasis: ‘The student does not need to have 
a problem in order to make this type of serv- 
ice effective. The desire to understand him- 
self better is sufficient motivation to enable 
him to profit from such an appraisal. Coun- 
selors have only begun to explore this im- 
portant area of their work. It would seem 
that if we proceed with due caution and with 
an appreciation of our own limitations, we 
can make a contribution in assisting normal 
individuals in arriving at a more accurate 
appraisal of their personality status [/]."’ 

Counseling also takes the form of personal- 
ized encouragement in inducing motivation 
to strive for optimum self-development, in- 
cluding the art of assisting others, cach in 
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his own development. Finally, counseling 
aids the individual in utilizing relevant op- 
portunities for growth and development 

vocational, educational, personal, emotional, 


and the like. 


In the practice of counseling, one important 
requirement needing central attention is the 
peculiar kind of surrounding societal or- 
ganization necessary to the full utilization 
of each individual's potentialities for growth. 
One feature of a favorable society is the 
fluidity of social factors 2nd opportunities 
for the development of individuals. That is, 
a class-structured society with maximum 
ridigity and barriers will impede the progress 
of individuals from one social status (not 
merely economic) to another and so will a 
social context in which each individual's 
station and role in life are determined, in 
large part for him, by accidents of birth and 
geography, regardless of his individual tal- 
ents and potentialities. In a rigidly struc- 
tured society, counseling of the sort outlined 
above would be impossible of achievement. 
Rather does counseling require a society with 
minimum rigidity and with social require- 
ments based on relevant factors and not on 
intrinsic factors such as race, birth, and sex. 


Counseling in a democracy is seen as one 
of many instrumentalities for aiding in- 
dividual members to achieve an appropriate 
and relevant equality of opportunity—educa- 
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tional, vocational, emotional, and social. 
But such counseling is not an instrumentality 
for growth through demolishing all barriers 
restricting free development in any and all 
directions, irresponsibly and without re- 
gard for the development of others. Rather 
is counseling to be used as a means of helping 
the individual to acquire a deep, functioning 
knowledge of himself to the end that he may 
find those opportunities for growth which 
are open to, or can be opened to, one poOssess- 
ing the potentialities an individual actually 
possesses. Thus counseling is individual- 
ized, personalized, and permissive assistance 
in developing skill in attaining and reat- 
taining socially enlightened self-understand- 
ing and self-direction. 
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SEVEN WAYS TO IMPROVE THE QUALITY 
OF OUR STUDENT GROUP ACTIVITIES 


1. Make changes in the physical environment that will encourage students to be 
friendly and to relate themselves to others. 

2. Provide a variety of opportunities for students to work together thus con- 
tributing to a socially stimulating environment. 

3. Handle administrative aspects of student activities in such a way as to foster 
student initiative and provide a variety of experience to meet every student's 


needs. 


4. Gain a better understanding of the forces influencing interaction in student 


groups. 


5. Encourage more self-direction and more initiative on the part of every mem- 


ber of the group. 


6. Help students to acquire the skills needed in successful group work. 
7. Help our students evaluate their group experiences.—From “Seven Ways 
to Improve the Quality of Our Student Group Activities,” by Ruth Strang, Journal 
of the National Association of Deans of Women (June, 1950). 





A Current View 





Of Men Personnel Administrators in 
Colleges and Universities 


TT ARTICLE 1s the report of an investiga- 
tion of men personnel administrators in 
colleges and universities. ! 

Data were collected by means of a question- 
naire that was sent to 609 four-year liberal 
arts colleges and universities. These institu- 
tions are listed in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion Educational Directory 1947-1948, Part 3, 
which classifies all of the institutions of 
higher learning in the United States. 

At the time of tabulation, 323 usable 
questionnaires had been returned. These 
respondents are representative of the entire 
group of 609 institutions with respect to 
size of student body and geographical loca- 
tion. 


Personal Data 


The student personnel program in an in- 
stitution often reflects the incumbents’ per- 
sonality, knowledge, and abilities. Ma- 
terial on the personal background of the men 
student personnel administrators is offered 
as a means for a better understanding of these 
personnel workers. 

The personnel administrators represented 
in this study are a rather young group. 
Ages range from 26 to 69. The median age 
for 310 men is 41.9 years. Ninety per cent 
of 322 deans are married. Of the 31 who are 
single, nine indicated that they are priests. 

The educational degrees held indicate a 
variety in the amount of academic achieve- 


'Condensation of a doctoral study completed at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

2 On some of the 323 questionnaires used, certain facts 
were omitted. 


ment. Twenty-eight kinds of degrees wete 
reported. Every respondent reported a bache- 
lor’s degree, 84.7 per cent a master’s degree, 
and 33.4 per cent a doctor's degree. 

Many major fields are represented in the 
highest degrees granted. Education is men- 
tioned by 20.5 per cent, followed by social 
science with 15.5 per cent. Twelve per cent 
of the respondents hold their highest de- 
grees in Guidance or Student Personnel 
Administration. The remaining 52 per cent 
are dispersed among many different fields. 

Many of these degrees have been earned 
recently. Sixty-six per cent of the deans 
have earned degrees since 1935. Twenty- 
six per cent of the 320 respondents have 
earned their degrees since the war in the 
period 1946-1948. A dramatic indication 
of the growing number of men who are 
interested in obtaining professional training 
in student personnel administration is found 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
For the 1948 spring semester, 76 men—44 
per cent of the total class—enrolled in the 
major course in Student Personnel Adminis- 
tration at Teachers College. This represents 
nearly five times as many men as were en- 
rolled in the fall semester, 1940-1941, which 
had the highest number of men enrolled in 
any pre-war semester. The number of men 
has increased both in actual number and ia 
proportion to the number of women enrolled. 

Thirty-nine per cent of 320 respondents 
are alumni of the institution at which they 
are now employed. 

The titles of the men responding in this 
study illustrate the varied interpretations of 
student personnel work. There are 61 dif- 
ferent titles for the 323 personnel adminis- 
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Men Personnel Administrators 


trators. ihe title “Dean of Men”’ 
150 times, “Dean of Students,’ 46 
and ‘‘Dean of the College,"’ 28 times. 

The occupational histories of 310 respond- 
ents show that the position held immedi- 
ately prior to the present one was held in an 
educational institution by 80.7 per cent, in 
organizations other than educational by 10 
per cent, and in the Armed Forces by 9.3 per 
cent 

The three types of position most commonly 
held immediately prior to the current position 
are: college teaching by 32.5 per cent, 
college student personnel administration by 
17.0 per cent, and college administration 
(other than student personnel) by 13 per 
cent. 

The three types of position most com- 
monly held by 230 respondents as the second 
position prior to the current position are: 
college teaching by 27.4 per cent, public 
school administration (other than student 
personnel) by 14.3 per cent, and public school 
teaching by 10.4 per cent. 

In the 298 cases where the information was 
reported, 45.6 per cent of the respondents 
came from a different institution to their 
present position. Over one-half (54.4 per 
cent) were promoted from within the in- 
stitution. 

For 308 respondents, the median length of 
service in the current position is 2.15 years. 
Two-thirds of the men have served for less 
than three years. 

The annual salary data are available for 
290 cases. Since nine of these are in the 
consecrated service category, the median 
salary of $4,654.00 is based on 281 returns. 
For 41 respondents whose highest degree is 
the bachelor’s degree, the median is $3,891.00; 
for 151 whose highest degree is the master’s 
degree, the median is $4,446.00; for 89 whose 
highest degree is the doctor's degree, the 
median is $5,064.00. Salaries range from 
$1,800.00 to $13,000.00 


occurs 
times, 


Academic Status 


The academic rank carried is an important 
index to the degree of recognition accorded 
to the student personnel work of the institu- 
tions covered by the survey. 

Of 272 respondents, nearly one-half (44.5 
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per cent) are full professors. Only 10 per 
cent have no academic rank. 

Seventy-eight per cent of 299 respondents 
hold membership in a teaching department; 
14.7 per cent in the education department. 

The question on tenure evoked the least 
number of responses. The 219 reporting on 
their tenure as a student personnel adminis- 
trator are nearly evenly divided between 
those who have tenure and those who do 
not have tenure. Of the 279 reporting on 
their tenure as faculty members, 69.2 per 
cent have tenure and 30.8 per cent do not. 
Seventy-one respondents have tenure as both 
faculty member and student personnel ad- 
ministrator. 

Three hundred and twenty men indicate 
the title of the person or committee to whom 
they are immediately responsible. Twenty- 
three titles are mentioned. The title of 
‘*President’’ is mentioned by 68.4 per cent 
of the respondents. Few cases mention a 
committee. The most frequently mentioned 
committee is the “Administration Com- 
mittee’’ named by 1.6 per cent of the re- 
spondents. 

Of the 302 men who report their teaching 
load, 27.8 per cent do no teaching. The 
remaining 72.2 per cent teach from one to 
21 hours per week. For those who teach, 
the median number of hours is eight. 

There are hundreds of different titles for 
the committees on which the respondents 
serve. From the number of committees and 
the frequency with which they meet, it is 
obvious that this work represents an im- 
portant responsibility of the office. The 
scope of the committee titles indicates that 
many of the respondents have collateral 
duties that vary among the institutions. 
Sixty-seven per cent of the respondents serve 
on a general administrative committee. 
Thirty per cent of the respondents serve on 
an educational policy committee. The men 





GERALD L. SADDLEMIRE 
gives a vivid description of the 
position and the men who hold it 
in educational institutions over 
the country. 
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personnel administrators generally serve on 
three to four student personnel committees. 
Some respondents named many more than 
four and indicated that lack of space pre- 
vented them from making a complete list. 

The per cent of full-time staff members 
who are directly responsible to the respond- 
ents for the performance of personnel func- 
tions increases directly with the size of the 
institution, whereas the per cent of part-time 
staff members decreases as the size of the in- 
stitution increases. Thirty per cent of the 
respondents have full-time assistant personnel 
administrators on their staff. 


Personnel Functions 
and Responsibilities 


There are great variations in the functions 
and responsibilities reported. Interesting as 
these variations are, it is more profitable to 
note the uniformities, citing the functions 
that are commonly performed and their 
frequencies. 

The check list of 30 personnel (and related) 
functions that was sent out as a question- 
naire is an expansion of the list of 23 compiled 
by the Committee on Student Personnel of 
the American Council of Education in its 
brochure, A Student Personnel Point of View. 
This list was expanded and reworded in order 
to make it as comprehensive as possible. 

Of the 309 responding, 76.9 per cent indi- 
cate that they have primary responsibility 
for evaluation and improvement of functions 
which center in their office. Other functions, 
for which a high percentage of respondents 
or assistants have primary responsibility, 
are: individual guidance—personal;  ad- 
ministering a discipline program through a 
system of regulations and penalties; super- 
vision of program for personal and social 
growth within housing units; developing a 
program of student self-discipline and growth 
in personal social responsibility. 

The functions for which responsibility is 
frequently shared with another agency are: 
informing students about educational op- 
portunities and services available to them; 
understanding, evaluating, and developing 
student traditions and customs. 

Two hundred and seventy-nine of the men 
personne] administrators in coeducational 
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schools have considerable responsibility for 
women students. For 17 of the 30 functions 
used in the check list of this study, over one- 
half of the respondents, who have primary 
responsibility for the function, also perform 
the function for women students. 

The respondents are best satisfied with the 
provisions of their office for the performance 
of the following functions, for which they 
bear primary responsibility: communication 
with parents; maintaining and interpreting 
confidential records; administering a pro- 
gram of financial aid. 

The functions for which their office pro- 
visions are least satisfactory are: in-service 
education of faculty in student personnel 
point of view and techniques; coordination 
of student life with community activities and 
service. 

An additional 125 functions are listed by 
65 men personnel administrators. Some of 
the more frequently mentioned are:  co- 
ordinator of veterans’ affairs; advising 
foreign students; handling student employ- 
ment; handling student automobile and 
traffic regulations. 


Professional and 
Civic Responsibilities 


One hundred and seventy-four (54 per cent) 
of the men personnel administrators list pro- 
fessional and/or civic responsibilities not 
usually considered personnel functions. Of 
the general classifications that emerge, these 
occur most frequently: public relations and 
representing the institution to the public; 
affiliation with church council and religious 
committees; active participation in Civic 
and service groups such as Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Youth Center, and Boy Scout Boards. 

Other non-personnel responsibilities are 
teaching and genera] administration. These 
personnel workers often have retained some of 
the duties of the offices formerly held as full- 
time positions. 


Current Trends and 
Changes in Emphasis 


Two hundred and thirty-seven (73 per 
cent) of the men personnel administrators 
indicate the important current trends and 
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changes in emphasis in the student personnel 
program at their institution. Most of these 
trends tend to fall into groups from which 
generalizations may be drawn. 

Personnel services are expanding in many 
respects. In 42 cases there is mentioned an 
increase of counseling services. There are 
22 cases where the testing facilities are being 
expanded. Twenty-two of the respondents 
mention giving special attention to the 
housing problems. This includes better cam- 
pus and off-campus facilities and a movement 
toward trained student personnel people as 
directors of the dormitories. 

Ten respondents say that they have re- 
cently employed for the first time assistants 
who are professionally trained. 

Other trends mentioned are: increased staff 
and office facilities; more placement and 
follow-up; expansion of records and data 
files; a new or expanded orientation program; 
better remedial reading and study skill pro- 
grams; further psychological and psychiatric 
service and a broader health program. Six- 
teen institutions report a newly opened office 
or a newly developed program. 
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On 26 campuses student government is 
assuming a more significant role. Fifteen 
respondents mention greater student par- 
ticipation on faculty and administrative com- 
mittees. 

Fifteen men personne] administrators say 
they are attempting to increase self-regulation 
and self-understanding among students. Four 
others mention greater use of student courts 
for discipline. 

Nineteen of the respondents felt that they 
are moving toward centralization of adminis- 
tration with the dean of students at the apex. 
Four others feel that they are moving toward 
decentralization of guidance responsibilities. 

There is a strong movement toward co- 
operation with and use of the faculty in 
student personnel work. In 25 cases greater 
use of the faculty for counseling is reported 
Six institutions are developing in-service 
training programs for faculty counselors 
Thirteen institutions report integration of 
Ten are 


instructional and personnel services. 
establishing a better appreciation of the per- 
sonnel point of view by administration and 


faculty. 


JOE IS LEAVING SCHOOL 


...a large majority of these “dropouts,” like Joe, live with both parents, are not 
hampered by frequent changes of residence, and come from average income 
families. May they not be termed “average children"? 

Why did they stop classes? 

“School!” That's the answer if we are to judge by the 1,360 interviews Dr. 
Dillon has summarized. Over 70 per cent of these children listed reasons related 
to the school while only 20 per cent, the next highest group, gave economic rea- 
sons. The largest single group preferred work to school. 

Other answers were, “was failing and did not want to repeat grade,” “dis- 
liked certain teacher,” "disliked certain subject,” “not interested in school work,” 
“could learn more out of school than in school.” Several said, nobody in school 
was interested,” and “nobody to turn to for advice.” 

“From this it seems clear,” said the report, ‘that the majority of school leavers 
go chead on their own in taking this important step. Another unfortunate fact is 
that teachers and counselors are frequently so overburdened with other and less 
important tasks that their knowledge of the individual student is too limited to 
enable them to give him any real help if he asked for it."—Quoted from “Joe Is 
Leaving School” by Rob Roy Ratliff in the September, 1950, Journal of Education. 

The article is based on Harold J. Dillon's Early School Leavers. 





10 Years of 


Evaluating GUIDANCE Services 


Some impressions by 


HAROLD J. MAHONEY... 


OR THE Past 10 years the Bureau of Youth 
Services, Connecticut State Department 
of Education, has sponsored a systematic and 
cooperative program of secondary school 
evalution. Nearly all of the schools of the 
state have taken advantage of this service 
and a substantial number have been evaluated 
two or three times during the period. Guid- 
ance services have been included in this 
evaluation program. 

The Connecticut program of school evalua- 
tions in general and of guidance services in 
particular represents but one technique for 
implementing a democratic concept of super- 
vision held by the State Department of Ed- 
ucation. The entire process is a cooperative 
enterprise where school people throughout 
the state work together in an attempt to im- 
prove education for boys and girls of the state. 
The program utilizes the Evaluative Criteria 
of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, Form G designed for the guidance 
program. 

Each year during the month of April a 
letter is sent to schools in the state along with 
appropriate forms for reply. The school 
may request an evaluation and also provide 
the names of people in each school, as well as 
laymen from the community, who might wish 
to serve on visiting committees. The re- 
quest for evaluation is voluntary. 

During the summer months the evaluation 
schedule is drawn up on a basis of information 
which has been provided. Dates are cleared, 
committees are assigned, and attention is 
given to organizing the program. Selected 
members of the State Department of Educa- 
tion are permanent chairmen of all com- 
mittees. Such chairmen have worked to- 


gether on this project for several years and 
are thoroughly familiar with the plan of 
operation. The result is a smooth working 
team which knows the mechanics of evalua- 
tion. 

Prior to the visitation by the evaluation 
committees, the schoo! has made its own 
evaluation. The committees spend two days 
in each school. At about 2:30 of the second 
afteroon the faculty and evaluators meet 
together for reading and discussion of reports 
including that of the guidance committee. 

Following are some impressions derived 
from our experience. These are listed rather 
categorically and their value may be in the 
questions and thinking they stimulate rather 
than in their factual content. 

1. A carefully planned, well-conceived. and 
philosophically sound program of evaluation can 
and does serve many purposes: 


(a) Itis an effective means of promoting 
the extension of guidance services not only 
at the secondary school level but at the 
elementary and adult levels as well. 

(b) It is a “‘natural’’ vehicle for in- 
volving lay participation, thus acquainting 
the people of the community with the 
work of our schools in general and of the 
guidance program in particular. 

(c) It is one of the most effective in- 
service training programs that can be 
provided on a state-wide basis. The 
program involves hundreds of school per- 
sonnel and through the cross-fertilization 
of ideas much is done to bring about a 
unity of thinking relative to modern educa- 
tional philosophy and the place of guid- 
ance services within it. 

(d) It provides an opportunity to 
really see what happens in a school. The 
doors are open and professional *‘probing"’ 
is the order of the day. 

(e) In addition to providing an in- 
service training experience in itself, evalua- 
tion programs set the stage for follow-up 
programs of in-service training. Coun- 
selor-trainers can follow the program of 
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evaluation around the state with work 

shops and other types of in-service training 

programs for schools located close to each 
other. 

(f) It is an effective means of lending 
support to the school in its attempt to 
acquaint the community with the need for 
guidance services. 

(g) It is a profitable way to accumulate 
data which may be used ultimately for re- 
search purposes. 

Ch) Itis a means of becoming personally 
acquainted with the school people of the 
State. 

(1) It is a means of building personal 
confidence among co-workers without 
which supervisory purposes cannot be 
achieved. 

(j) It is a means of identifying pro- 
fessional talent and potential leaders who 
may be used on committees, programs, and 
in similar activities. 

(k) It is an effective means for letting 
schools see themselves as others see them. 

(1) It provides the opportunity for a 
critical appraisal of the guidance program 
of a school as well as other phases of the 
program and makes it possible to recom- 
mend those conditions which will con- 
tribute to improvement. 

There are many other purposes which might 
be served by evaluation if a critical analysis 
of it were continued. Those that have been 
mentioned will suffice to indicate that a well- 
conceived program of evaluation has so many 
desirable concomitants that it could with 
justification serve as the core supervisory 
technique operating on a state basis. 

2. The *‘G’’ Form of the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards ought to be supple- 
mented by other techniques. 

This type of instrument must be used with 
the understanding that it is a quantitative 
measure and not an instrument for qualitative 
appraisal. It seeks to determine the extent 
to which essential guidance services and con- 
ditions exist in a school. It assumes that if 
such services exist to a high degree, boys and 
girls are well adjusted, they make good 
choices, they are mentally healthy, they are 
working to capacity and they have achieved 
insight and self-understanding. It assumes 
that the guidance services really influence 
boys and girls and that changes take place 
when such changes are desirable. 
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These may be dangerous assumptions, for 
experience on several occasions reveals just 


the opposite. Although a generalization is 
not defensible because of insufficient data it 
has been observed in several instances that 
where guidance services and guidance per- 
sonnel existed in a numerically high degree, 
apparently large numbers of youngsters were 
not being adequately helped. On the other 
hand, particularly in smaller schools, high 
levels of adjustment had been adjudged by 
boys and girls altchough guidance services, as 
such, were extremely limited and rated poorly 
as far as the G blank is concerned 

It has become apparent that the use of the 
G blank must be supplemented by qualitative 
studies which attempt to determine the 
quality and types of adjustment boys and 
girls are really making if the evaluation proce- 
dure itself is to be considered as a valid tech- 
nique. 

3. There is some basis for holding the opinion 
that the evaluation of the guidance program should 
be made as @ part of the over-all evaluation of 
the total school program rather than as an inde- 
pendent enterprise. 

Naturally, there are many exceptions to 
this opinion and space does not permit an 
elaborate discussion of it. However, one 
factor that bears upon it will be mentioned. 
Guidance workers have in common with all 
other educators a responsibility for develop- 
ing for each boy and girl a balanced educa- 
tional program as well as supporting serv- 
ices. It might be possible, for example, 
that a State Supervisor of Industrial Arts 
working alone and in a neatly packaged 
special interest area could use the inde- 
pendent evaluation technique to over-promote 
the development of programs of industrial 
arts to the point where in terms of time, 
money, and physical facilities, etc., other 
equally valid programs are minimized. Per- 
haps the social studies group with its play 
on citizenship could demand so much time 
for its program that the areas of home and 





Secondary school evaluations are made 
regularly in Connecticut, and guidance 
programs get a sharp glance. 
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family living, health, fundamentals, and 
other equally important educational objec- 
tives suffer in comparison. 

The evaluation of the guidance program 
as one phase of the evaluation of the total 
school program does provide some insurance 
that a balance will be maintained. This ts 
not to say that guidance workers should 
lessen their zeal for promoting the extension of 
guidance programs through many other dif- 
ferent types of techniques. It is to say, 
however, that in terms of formal evaluations 
the evaluation of guidance programs as a 
part of the total school evaluation may be 
preferable. 

4. Closely associated with this last point is 
the fact that the evaluating committee on guidance 
must be sensitive to the next steps which the school 
is ready and able to take. 

The recommendation of a comprehensive 
testing program, for example, may be com- 
mendable if the staff is equipped and ready to 
use the results intelligently. If such is not 
the case, then probably a more modest type 
of recommendation is in order. In terms of 
need and counselor-pupil ratio, the recom- 
mendation of two additional counselors may 
be defensible but if the administration doesn't 
see the purpose then perhaps that recom- 
mendation had better be reconsidered. Rec- 
ommended group work for therapeutic 
purposes may be professionally sound but if 
teachers themselves, in their daily work with 
pupils, violate all of the principles which 
therapy implies, then perhaps another type 
of recommendation would be in order at this 
point in the development of guidance serv- 
ices for a particular school. 

There has been a tendency to claim too 
much for guidance per se without fully realiz- 
ing that its effectiveness is conditioned by 
hundreds of other aspects of school life which 
in reality determine how far it can go in 
achieving its purposes. There must be sensi- 
tivity to the present status and the nature of 
recommendations should be such as have a 
real chance of being successfully achieved. 
It is well to be ahead of the procession but 
to the point where one is being chased rather 
than followed. 

5. Members of visiting committees must have 
a thorough orientation to the entire evaluation 
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program and to the role each is to play. 

Consequently, it is desirable to establish 
conferences early in the school year where this 
type of in-service training may be provided 
At such sessions particular emphasis must be 
placed upon the whole question of the inter- 
personal] relations that are involved. Jittery 
teachers and staff members who think 
“other” motives lie behind evaluations must 
be treated with an understanding of human 
emotions if the evaluation program itself is 
not to backfire. 

6. Reports must be short and to the point. 

The formal report should be concerned pri- 
marily with broad recommendations rather 
than with the minutia of details. Emphasis 
should be on encouragement rather than cen- 
sure. The attempt is made, as far as the Con- 
necticut program is concerned, to keep narra- 
tive reports down to about 25 pages for the 
total report and to about one and one-half 
pages for the guidance report. Admittedly, 


this policy does create some difficulty be- 
cause it does not allow for sufficient detail. 
To offset this, the school, in addition to 
checking the G blank, is asked to complete 


another checklist which is very detailed and 
lengthy. This is reviewed, modified, and 
considered by the evaluting committee and 
it is left with the schoo] as a supplement to 
the short general report. In this way, then, 
the school has a general report which ts a part 
of the total report and at the same time it re- 
ceives a detailed statement which fills in the 
gaps left by the former. 

7. It is essential to have a meeting of chair- 
men of all committees before reports are in final form. 

At this time each of the major recommenda- 
tions is presented for discussion. In this way 
conflicts are avoided, a reasonable balance is 
struck relative to recommending additional 
personnel, conflicts in philosophy are cleared 
away, and a unity of purpose and agreement is 
given tothe report. This is an indispensable 
part of the evaluation procedure. 

8. The need has been identified for a follow-up 
program of in-service training for the purpose of 
implementing the recommendations of the evaluating 
committees. 

This represents one of the many ways in 
which a counselor-trainer can be of practical 
service. Problems have beenidentified. Rec- 
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ommendations have been made which us- 
ually demand increased skills and refined 
practices on the part of school staff. This 
becomes a natural opportunity for the coun- 
selor-trainer. The initial motivation has 
been accomplished and his becomes an im- 
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An excessive program of schoo] guidance 
evaluations reduces the enthusiasm which 
one has forit. There is a tendency to become 
impatient, to generalize too much, to become 
superficial, bored, and sometimes outright 
tired of the whole business 


In conclusion, it might be noted that the 
school organization itself frequently works 
at cross purposes with the objectives of the 
guidance program. The curriculum may be 
inadequate. The climate of the classroom 
may be in conflict with what has been learned 
about the nature of the pupil. The subject 
matter emphasis may be stifling. 

The use of the evaluation procedure offers 
one of our best devices to extend guidance 
programs, provided it is recognized that the 
services Cannot operate in a vacuum. 


portant responsibility. 

9. The committees must be competent. 

If a committee is not competent then it may 
mean that the chairman of the committee 
must spend his time bringing the committee 
members to a desirable level of competence 
thus defeating the primary purpose of evalua- 
tion. 

10. Too many evaluations for too many of 
the same people, particularly if one person’ chairs” 
the same committee time after time, can become 
rather deadening. 





WILL SCHOOLMEN GET A PORTION OF TV CHANNELS? 


Battle of the month revolves around the allocation of television channels for 


education. Here is what Federal Communications Commissioner Frieda B. 
Hennock says: “We at the FCC are deliberating the assignment and reservation 
of some 2,000 new TV stations across the country. Naturally, | hope that a 
good percentage of these stations will be utilized by educators and institutions 
dedicated to the advancement of knowledge and the preservation of our 
democratic ideals. Science and technology have combined to make a wonder 
like television possible. It is up to our educators fo see to it that this great 
invention is used to further the cause of public education and help eliminate 
ignorance.” The FCC granted educators an opportunity to make their claim 
for TV channels on November 27, 28, and 29 .... The case for education will 
be presented by a committee headed by Keith Tyler, of the National Associa- 
tion of Educational Broadcasters (speaking for higher education), and Belmont 
Farley, of the NEA (speaking for public education below the college level) ... . 
Basically, schoolmen want the FCC to reserve at least one channel in a community 
for educational use . . . . Unless, of course, the channels are already gobbled 
up by commercial interests . . . . In which case, education's chance is lost... . 
One hope remains, however, if a new band of TV is opened for use, the Ultra 
High Frequencies, schoolmen want a portion of that band .... The FCC will be 
slow to make a decision .. . . It may not come until 1951.—EDPRESS NEWS- 
LETTER (November 6, 1950). 








Maturation and . 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


A‘ ADEQUATE PHILOSOPHY of vocational 
guidance must be grounded in the de- 
velopmental history of the individual. Vo- 
cational adjustment is a mark of maturity: 
the mature individual contributes to society 
through the economic process; the contribu- 
tion is reasonably related to the abilities of 
the individual and to the needs of the social 
group; the result brings the individual or the 
home unit to economic independence and 
offers other satisfactions. 

In a complex society, such a development is 
in itself an achievement. It is possible only 
when maturation has brought many of the 
marks of adulthood. It requires physical 
development, mental growth, social develop- 
ment, and emotional maturation—at least 
on a minimum level. 

Vocational planning precedes vocational 
experience, but competence in planning also 
requires abilities which come with matura- 
tion. A vocational choice 1s in itself a proc- 
ess of growth, reflecting other phases of 
development. It requires sufficient maturity 
that the influences of adulthood be operative, 
and consideration of adult life be vivid. 

The guidance movement needs a word, 
parallel to the word “‘socialization”’ in social 
development, to express the vocational im- 
plications of maturation. The terms “‘voca- 
tional decision’’ and ‘“‘vocational choice’ 
suggest a single decision, but the emphasis 
should be placed upon the developmental 
process. 

The vocational counselor is not dealing 
with simple distinctions between decision 
and indecision. Statistics sometimes offer a 
classification of youth into two groups— 
those who have and those who have not made 
a vocational decision. Such tabulations 
are really summaries of ambiguities and are 


useful only for rough survey purposes. The 
no-decision group may well include many who 
have actually made commendable progress 
in their planning, while the decision-group 
may include many whose planning is im- 
mature. The counselor is dealing with a de- 
cision-series; the progression is more instruc- 
tive than a cross-section at any one moment. 

Planning parallels or follows development. 
There is a genetic record behind significant 
vocational plans. Counselors can well afford 
to give serious attention to longitudinal 
studies of vocational choices, noting both 
the many changes in plan and the relationship 
of these changes to developmental level. 

The development from immaturity to 
maturity in vocational planning may for 
convenience be divided into four stages. 
There are many variations, and the stages 
are not discrete. Tendencies overlap; in- 
fantilisms persist; precocious development is 
found. There are wide individual differences 
in vocational readiness within any age group. 
Yet, progress toward vocational maturity 
may be summarized in four phases. 


A Phantasy Phase 


The earliest phase is heavily weighted with 


the play and the phantasy of children. It is 
stimulated by the ubiquitous question to 
children, ‘‘What do you plan to be when you 
get big?’ The child finds his answer in the 
example of adults and in phantasy. He may 
dramatize it in play: he will be a baseball 
pitcher like his favorite hero. The physical, 
the mental, the social, the emotional phases 
of development are all reflected in such voca- 
tional phantasies. Some phantasy plans 
have been brought to fruition. When that is 
true, the immature plan has been re-affirmed 
at a later age on a more mature basis. 
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The second stage in this development is 
less readily characterized. It is exploratory 
rather than fanciful; the sense of reality has 
chastened the day dream; ambitions may still 
be too high for full confession to pedestrian 
adults; there may be more changes in pro- 
gram than a sustaining purpose could enter- 
tain; the sense of the iminence of vocational 
responsibility is absent and the whole issue 
can readily be pushed into the background 
by more immediate concerns; adulthood is 
still in the distant future. Yet the horizons 
of adolescence are broadening, and there is 
new territory to be explored in many direc- 
tions. Vocational] plans are among these. 

The stage is transitional. It is not so 
clearly differentiated from the earlier or the 
later stages as these are from each other. 
High amibitions reveal relationships with 
the earlier phantasy planning, while the ex- 
ploration in a world of reality makes it hard 
to distinguish from later development at 
times. 


More Maturity 


The third stage is more mature. Some 
work experience may have preceded the new 
development, or some more vivid apprecia- 
tion of the approach of adult responsibilities 
may have developed from other sources. 
Growth in physique, in intelligence, in emo- 
tion, and in social awareness has organized 
the personality on amore mature level. Vo- 
cationally significant interests crystallize, 
and aptitudes are identified. Plans are now 
seriously considered; tryouts are accepted; 
alternatives are weighed; placement possi- 
bilities are explored. 

This stage must not be pictured as a purely 
rational process. The accidental is impor- 
tant; emotional factors are often more effec- 
tive than the rational; prestige, either real or 
imagined, weighs heavily; fears and the 
techniques of avoidance are influential. But 
a reality principle is far more effective than 
at the earlier stages. Preparation is af- 
fected through education, work, hobbies, 
friendships, reading, or other experiences. 

This third stage may move directly into 
the fourth, and, indeed, may be a part of the 
fourth, the period of specific preparation and 
placement. This stage covers the definite 
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training period, placement itself, and the 
time subsequent to placement which precedes 
the development of a sense of stability in the 
occupation. This stage begins when voca- 
tional planning is mature enough for specific 
preparation. 

These four stages are, of course, abstrac- 
tions. They represent a convenient outline 
of a process. The developmental stages of 
the individual are reflected in the vocational 
planning: the phantasy plan, exploratory 
planning, general preparation, specific prep- 
aration, and placemetit. 

This form of development reflects environ- 
mental as well as developmental factors. It 
is no general rule, applicable to all human 
youth. How far such an outline would apply 
among primitive tribes or in very backward 
regions is difficult to guess. This seems to be 
the outline of development among children 
who grow to maturity in a complex society in 
which communication is easy, transportation 
is ready, education is extended, and many vo- 
cational options are offered. 


Valid Decisions Vary 


Valid decisions vary in nature. Some are 
positive, others negative; some are broad, 
others narrow; some answer immediate is- 
sues, others deal with remote issues; some are 
Inde- 


primary plans, and others secondary. 
Some 


cision and forced decision are seen. 
plans seem to emerge as recognition of the 
direction of past development; others seem to 
be weighted more heavily with present de- 
cision. 

At each stage, there are negative decisions. 
These are of importance in vocational plan- 
ning. When the child has grown to the point 
that he no longer plans to be a cowboy, he 
has developed. At later stages of develop- 
ment, the negative decision continues to be 
important. Entire fields may be eliminated, 
and the possible choices may in this way be 





“Vocational planning must be con- 
sidered within the developmental 
frame of reference," says 


WENDELL S. DYSINGER 
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narrowed. Positive choices often follow a 
series of negative decisions. One of the most 
difficult situations in vocational planning 
occurs when the fairly mature youth has 
made few negative decisions. Sometimes 
ability and interest spread over such broad 
fields that negative decisions are difficult. 

Vocational planning demands _ choices 
which range from the very broad to the very 
narrow, and each has a valid place in the 
process. The student may decide not to enter 
any occupation in science. Such a decision 
is a field decision in contrast with the de- 
tailed decision which is often made, for 
example, in tryout or in placement. 

Plans also vary in the immediacy of their 
effects. The college student may decide to 
become a textile chemist. The broader as- 
pects of his plan will point toward the 
sciences, but the specialization will not af- 
fect his undergraduate program significantly. 
Choices which give direction to vocational 
preparation at the moment are particularly 
important; they are often identified as the 
one vocational choice. Yet they take a 


place in a long and incomplete series of deci- 


sions. 

A secondary plan often accompanies the 
primary vocational plan. Such a program 
may be the practical one for the youth who 
cannot entirely abandon a phantasy; it may 
be an option in case a tryout of the primary 
plan is disappointing; it may be insurance 
against failure with the preferred plan. 


Vocational Planning of Women 


In the vocational planning of women, the 
secondary plan has particular significance. 
The primary plan assumes an acceptable op- 
portunity for marriage. The other voca- 
tional plans represent a temporary experience 
in self-support, a source of income before and 
possibly after marriage, enrichment for later 
home life, insurance against tragedy in the 
home, and a useful field of work in case a 
home is not established. Yet it may long 
remain a secondary plan. Vocational plan- 
ning among many women differs substantially 
at this point from vocational planning among 
men. 

There are periods of indecision, even indif- 
ference, which run through the whole de- 
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velopmental process. Long periods of time 
may intervene between steps toward voca- 
tional maturity. 

Indecision is of two general types. In the 
first, the youth is postponing the issue or is 
considering the attraction of several fields. 
This is a wholesome experience, particularly 
when it stimulates the youth to explore the 
vocational world more thoroughly. 

The second type of indecision represents 
the avoidance of the pain of decision. De- 
cision challenges to sustained effort and opens 
possibilities of failure. Many youth are 
frightened by the finality of a specific plan 
and take refuge in indecision. 

Some decisions are forced. Economic 
necessity or parental insistence may end 
formal education and require an early voca- 
tional choice. Our society accepts this 
situation reluctantly and has placed limita- 
tions on the work-age. When forced deci- 
sions come at an early age, the youth must 
find his place in occupations which require 
little maturity. Not infrequently the choice 
of the life vocation will be made later, after 
some years of work. 

One of the kinds of decision which is most 
informing to the counselor is the ‘‘natural."’ 
The youth seems to recognize rather than 
choose his vocation. Such a decision seems 
to be only the moment when the individual 
recognizes that growth has taken a direction 
which has vocational implications. There 
is little labor and no pain in the choice. 
Problems refer to methods of preparation and 
placement rather than to preference between 
alternative occupations. The significance of 
developmental background is particularly 
clear in such choices. 

The basic concept is that of the vocational 
decision-series. Vocational planning is a 
process, not a moment. There are develop- 
mental steps, and vocational readiness is as 
valid a concept as is reading readiness. Tim- 
ing is of the essence of the process. The voca- 
tional counselor is not proposing a single de- 
cision which may be made whenever an in- 
terview happens to be scheduled. He is 
dealing with a long series of dreams, explora- 
tions, experiences, avoidances, and decisions 
which are finally fashioned into a life pro- 
gram, step by step. 
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The Important Question 


The important question before the voca- 
tional counselor concerns the point in the de- 
velopmental series which the youth has 
reached. It is often easy to bring him to a 
‘decision,’ but it is more significant to bring 
him to the place where he is ready to take the 
next step. 

The concept of the developmental decision- 
series will focus attention upon many dif- 
ferent problems. The desirable outcome of 
consideration at one moment may represent 
the recognition of phantasy as such, possibly 
as a refuge from the pain of decision. The 
next step may be the substitution of serious 
exploration of vocational possibilities. 
Again, the youth may be exploring on a very 
broad basis, and progress for him may be 
found either in the elimination of some areas 
from further consideration or in the focusing 
of attention upon a few fields. 

More mature planning may still not hasten 


the final decision. The youth may be con- 


sidering several possible fields, and the next 
step may be an educational or a vocational 


tryout. This may require considerable time. 
Or, a fairly definite decision may require re- 
view with consideration of opportunities and 
aptitudes in other directions. 

Questions remain after a field or a specific 
occupation has been selected. The problem 
may concern primarily the educational prep- 
aration for the chosen field. At a more ma- 
ture level, the issue may be immediate place- 
ment. Even after placement, the decision- 
series may not be complete. Experience on 
the job may lead to dissatisfaction with the 
vocation, and a new need thus arises. It may 
be the need for insight into the possibilities of 
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the job, or it may call for the substitution of 
other work. 

Some schools encourage early vocational 
decision in order to motivate school work 
Before maturation has developed vocational 
readiness, the motivating power of a voca- 
tional decision must be limited. Vividness to 
the youth, not definiteness to the counselor, is 
the source of the motivating power of voca- 
tional choices. 

Vocational planning must be considered 
within the developmental frame of reference 
No effort of a vocational counselor can bring 
the nine-year-old child to a final vocational 
decision. Yet, counselors deal with those 
whose emotional maturity 
vanced without appreciation of the handi- 
The youth who is 


is even less ad- 
caps to mature decision 
still ‘‘tied to mother’s apron strings’’ is not 
yet ready to consider seriously a vocation 
which requires ability to make decisions and 
to control himself and others. 

Emphasis upon the developmental nature of 
vocational planning does not reduce the im- 
portance of systematic consideration of the 
issue. The rational consideration of alterna- 
tives is an essential phase of maturation. In 
a complex society, it is often prerequisite to a 
satisfactory vocational experience. These 
decisions come with maturation and stimu- 
late further growth. Vocational plans are 
closely related to the developmental level 

The vocational decision-series is the sociali- 
zation of the individual in a vocational di- 
rection, holding intimate inter-relationships 
with his growth as citizen, homemaker, 
creative being. Vocational adjustment is a 
chapter in developmental psychology, and the 
task of the vocational counselor is defined in 
this setting. 


LABOR PRODUCTIVITY A KEY 


The great differences in per capita income and standard of living between 
the richer and poorer countries in the world are due primarily to differences in 
labor productivity, says a Twentieth Century Fund report. But productivity 
can be raised only by harnessing mineral energy to augment human effort, by 
increasing the supply of tools, machinery, and other productive facilities, and 


by training technicians to operate them. 


Measured in terms of productive 


possibilities, it is clear that the world's capital needs are almost unlimited— 
far beyond the immediate capacity of the United States and the few other 
capital-exporting countries to meet them. 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE PROBLEMS 


in Japan 


Lie ASSIGNMENT oF the writer, as a civilian 
employee of the Army for a three-month 
period during the summer of 1948, was to 
work with educational personnel of the 
Allied Occupation, and with Japanese educa- 
tors and leaders in developing plans for im- 
proving vocational guidance in the public 
schools of Japan. The writer worked under 
Mark T. Orr, Chief of the Educational 
Division of the Occupation authorities, and 
under the supervision of Louis Q. Moss, 
Adviser on Adult Education. 

Preparation of a Handbook on Vocational 
Guidance in cooperation with a committee of 
nine Japanese was one of the results of the 
assignment. This advisory committee repre- 
sented seven organizations; the Ministry of 
Education, Ministry of Labor, Lower Second- 
ary Schools (Junior High), Upper Secondary 
Schools (Senior High), Tokyo Higher Normal 
School, Keio University, and the Nippon 
Vocational Guidance Association which was 
established in 1927. 

Readers may be interested in some of the 
conditions which have a bearing on the voca- 
tional guidance program in Japan. For many 
years practically every Japanese child has 
completed the sixth grade which was the 
end of compulsory education. The written 
language was so complicated, however, that 
few were able to read a newspaper upon 
being graduated. According to the findings 
of the United States Education Mission to 
Japan in 1946, only about 15 per cent of the 
children went beyond the sixth grade, the 
other 85 per cent going to work either at 
home or at other jobs. Prior to the Oc- 
cupation, employers preferred to hire 13- 
year-olds, and much hiring was done at the 


close of school each year. Considerable 
hiring is still done at that time, but it is 
illegal now to hire until age 15 unless com- 
pulsory schooling has been completed. In- 
fluenced by the Occupation, the Japanese 
passed a law extending required schooling 
through the niath grade. The seventh be- 
came compulsory in 1947, the eighth in 1948, 
and the ninth in 1949. In view of this it can 
be seen that the vast majority will probably 
not go beyond the ninth grade, and that 
vocational guidance needs at the junior high 
level are comparable, in general, to needs 
at the senior high level in the United States 
The Ministry of Labor seemed to do more in 
vocational guidance than did the schools. 

One of the things noted in visiting business 
and industry was that men predominate in 
the offices, while the women perform the 
manual labor in plants. For centuries women 
have been considered as mentally inferior, 
and consequently have been, in the main, 
denied educational opportunities open to 
men. 

Other traditions and prejudices will im- 
pede the progress of the vocational guidance 
program. The oldest son must carry on his 
father’s occupation regardless of whether he 
likes it or is adapted to it. There is limited 
opportunity for young people to secure work 
experience in different occupations because 
“We have a proverb, ‘You must stick to 
your bush.’"’ The writer found there is 
something like a fraternal understanding 
among employers which tends to make the 
proverb effective, as it is difficult to secure 
another job after quitting one. Another 
proverb which has a definite bearing on a 
vocational guidance program is *‘A frog's 
baby will be a frog.”’ 

Even though Japanese laws passed since 
the Occupation permitting both boys and 
girls to attend the same school at both the 
junior high and senior high level, the prac- 
tice is not yet adopted. Schools above the 
sixth grade have been either for boys or for 
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Problems in Japan 


by Glen L. Weaver 


girls. “‘Commercial’’ subjects are different 
than in the United States. A visit to a 
“Commercial’’ high school revealed that 
students were studying exports, imports, and 


other phases of business and commerce. , 


There was only one typewriter (for office use) 
and no girl students. 

Figures from the October 1, 1947, census 
provide a concise idea of occupational areas 
inthe nation. They indicate that 33,881,000 
Japanese were employed at the following 
types of work and to the extent of the per- 
centages shown: agriculture, 49 per cent; 
manufacturing, 17 per cent; commerce, 6 
per cent; transportation and communication, 
4 per cent; construction, 4 per cent; public 
service, 3'/2 per cent; liberal professions, 
3'/. per cent; service vocations, 3 per cent; 
fishing, 2 per cent; mining, 2 per cent; fores- 
try, 1 per cent; finance, 1 per cent; utilities, 
0.5 per cent; unclassified, 31/2 per cent. 

The total area of the Islands is 7 per cent 
less than the size of California, yet the 
population was about 78 million in 1948. 
At the present time there are over 80 million, 
a net increase of over one million per year. 
In 1940 there were about 71 million. 

The average size farm is two and one-half 
acres and the average size farm family is 
about six. Surplus rural young people, in 
secking employment, compete with young 
persons in urban areas. There is a surplus of 
labor, most of it unskilled, and there is a 
tendency to exploit labor. The following 
passage, taken from a radio-press release 
made by the Occupation’s Manpower Branch 
of the Labor Division near the end of the 
school year in 1948, suggests some of the 
problems young people face in employment: 
“*. . . 130,000 young girls will be finishing 
their compulsory schooling at the end of 
March. Many of them will be seeking the 
108,360 jobs which will be open to young 
girl graduates in the textile industry without 
being aware of the changes that have taken 
place regarding their rights." 
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The basic rights of these textile workers 
as outlined were: (1) Girls are free to choose 
their own type of employment. (2) Girls can 
seek employment free of charge through the 
nearest Public Employment Security office 
(3) A girl of full 15 years of age can seek work 
in any textile plant in the country and can 
require any employer to inform her about the 
conditions of employment 4) Girls may 
quit their jobs whenever they wish. (5) 
Neither employers nor recruiting agents are 
permitted to give a girl or her family any 
loans or wages in advance. (6) If these rights 
are violated, a girl can complain co the local 
Labor Standards Inspection office of the 
Public Employment Security office 

The Occupation is doing much to bring 
about improved practices in practically all 
phases of national life, but it is difficult to 
rapidly change long-standing practices. For 
example, a member of the Labor Division 
in the Occupation, who was spot-checking 
on compliance with some of the newer legis- 
lation, told the writer of a conversation ap- 
proximately as follows: “‘What are the wages 
of that man over there?’” “‘So many yen.” 
“Why are you paying him such low wages?” 
“He's an apprentice."’ ‘‘How long has he 
been an apprentice?’” ‘Sixteen years."’ 

In 1947 the first summer institute was held 
for vocational guidance teachers at Tokyo 
and Kyoto Universities by the Ministry of 
Education to improve techniques in counsel- 
ing, in testing, and in conducting other 
phases of the program. About 30 shorter 
institutes were also conducted for smaller 
groups. In August, 1948, a similar institute 
was scheduled to be held at Rikkyo Univer- 
sity in Tokyo, and about four persons from 
each of the 46 prefectures (states, which 
compare to United States counties in size) 
It is assumed this meeting 
Incidentally, among 


were to attend. 
was held as scheduled. 





“A frog's baby will be a 
frog” is an unfamiliar con- 
cept to an American—until 
he visits Nippon. 
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the many Japanese educators interviewed by thirst for education which exists among the 
the writer was Dr. Tanaka, author of the hard-working and determined people of that 
Tanaka B (Binet) intelligence test, used by nation will do much to overcome the ob- 
many schools in Japan. stacles encountered in educational projects 

A vocational guidance program is only as well as other areas of endeavor. Such 
one of many phases of education which the _ proverbs as “‘A frog’s baby will be a frog’ 


Japanese hope to develop. The deep-seated may some day become outmoded. 





STUDENT PERSONNEL: SENSE AND NONSENSE 


But | should like to raise certain questions about the basic assumption upon which 
this movement is proceeding. There is implicit within this the view that the primary 
purpose of a college education is to prepare one for some vocation. While | 
would hope that the well-educated person is better prepared to earn a living than 
one not so educated, | seriously doubt if any first-rate contemporary educator 
would hold this view. Most, as | read them, deplore the emphasis that is increas- 
ingly being placed on vocationalism, and | take it that the present re-emphasis of 
the importance of general education is a protest against this. But look at what 
happens to the youngster who is being conscientiously worked on by the voca- 
tional counselor. He is inclined to judge his college courses by their direct contri- 
bution to his vocational choice, and he understandably finds most of them too theo- 
retical and impractical. And if, as is very common, the vocational counselor has 
not been able to discover any very clear aptitudes and interests, the student feels 
that he is wasting his time in college.... It is understandable, | suppose, that 
parents should wish to have their children independent and self-supporting, and 
this is easily translated into an interpretation of the function of a college as a place 
for vocational preparation. The recent figures disclosed by the Fortune Survey 
do not lie. Parents are fortified in this belief by the vocational counselor who in 
league with the parents has completely terrified the poor freshman who by the 
end of his first year does not know what he wants to do in life. In other words, 
it is my strong suspicion that vocational counseling has played a very real role in 
corrupting the real meaning and value of a college education for students and 
parents alike and in making neurotic perfectly normal young adolescents who 
have the misfortune to lack clear-cut vocational aptitudes and goals.—From 
“Student Personnel: Sense and Nonsense,” by Lawrence A. Kimpton, formerly 
Dean of Students, Stanford University, at present Vice-President in Charge of 
Development, University of Chicago, College and University (July, 1950), 564- 
565. (Do the readers of Occupations agree or disagree with this assessment 
of the nature and effect of vocational counseling? The editors invite brief com- 

ments on the statemeni. ) 








Educators’ Opinions on 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION USE 


in Rural High Schools 


by RALPH BEDELL and WILLIAM HOWARD NELSON 


gun ADEQUATE occupational in- 
formation and job placement for high 
school pupils is an important service of educa- 
tion, and the method of providing informa- 
tion has many effects on school counseling 
services. Skill in analyzing job families in 
the classroom will help students become 
better citizens since they will learn to ap- 
preciate other people's tasks as well as their 
own. How, when, and where this informa- 
tion should be provided is an important 
factor in evaluating the usefulness of this 
information to students. 

Methods of getting students to use occupa- 
tional] information may be different in rural 
high schools from those in urban centers. 
A rural setting usually means a small school 
where there is considerable opportunity for 
students to come in direct contact with oc- 
cupations in the community. Furthermore, 
the number of different occupations available 
ina rural setting is almost certain to be smaller 
than in cities. These and related factors may 
cause educators in rural high schools to have 
different opinions regarding occupational 
information in their schools. 

Such opinions as these rural educators may 
hold, obviously, are important to those who 
would improve use of occupational informa- 
tion in rural high schools. The authors have 
had special opportunity to study these mat- 
ters in one of the typical rural states— 
Nebraska. The study reported here gives 
results from an extensive survey of the 


opinions of rural educators on occupational 
information and job placement in the smaller 
schools of Nebraska. 

Ross,' in the only study on the subject 
revealed by an extensive search of the litera- 
ture, has reported some opinions of Iowa 
teachers regarding occupational information 
The present study has modified and extended 
the technique used by Ross and covers a 
much and extensive sam- 


pling. 
Method Used in Survey 


Three hundred schools were selected from 
a list of all public schools embodying the 
full 12 years of instruction in Nebraska 
towns of 2,500 population or less. A popula- 
tion figure such as this wil! include all but a 
very few larger towns, and these larger 


more systematic 


schools in most cases will not be faced with 
the same type of problem as will the smaller 
schools. Three secondary level educators 
were then selected from each of the 300 
schools and were sent double postal cards 
explaining the study ana asking their co- 
operation. Upon affirmative answers, an 
information blank-opinionnaire was immedi- 
ately sent out. Of the 450 educators who 
agreed to cooperate, 311 completed and 
returned the blank. 

A coded edge-marked card was prepared in 


1 R SS, R 
Information, Monograph (Des Moines 
Department of Education, 1949 


G., Implications for Teaching Occupational 
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The rural high school may yet rival its city brother in offering occu- 
pational information and job placement services. 
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order to facilitate the tabulation of the 
graduated opinions on all statements in the 
opinionnaire and on the information blank. 
The percentages on each opinion were cal- 
culated and rounded in the nearest second 


digit. 
Discussion 


Through an analysis of the personal in- 
formation given it is possible to make certain 
suggestions regarding the characteristics of 
the educators who cooperated in the study 
Nearly all of the educators completing and 
returning the opinionnaire were found to 
hold membership in one or more local or 
community clubs. All ages normally found 
in the teaching profession were represented, 
as were the major fields of teaching. It is 
interesting to note that a close relationship 
exists between the fields of training and the 
present teaching field of the cooperating 
educators. This may be of more than passing 
interest because of the possibility of job dis- 
satisfaction among teachers not returning 
the opinionnaire-information blank. 

While it is not possible to be assured com- 
pletely that the population in this study is 
entirely typical of Nebraska high schools, 
it seems reasonable that the population here 
studied approximates Nebraska secondary 
teachers in general, and the opinions ex- 
pressed are worthy of careful analysis and 
consideration. 


Conclusions 


The collation of answers to the opinion- 
naire reveals the following conclusions: 


cent of the high 
school educators feel that occupational in- 
formation should be a required part of the 
high school curriculum. 

2. Less than 40 per cent of the cooperating 
educators feel they are qualified to present 
occupational information in the subjects they 
teach and related fields. 

3. Approximately 50 per cent of the educa- 
tors feel that occupational information can 
best be presented in regular subject classes. 
On the other hand, if classes are not taught 
in the field of a student's interests, 53 per 


1. Eighty-seven ~ 
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cent feel that a special person should then 
provide occupational information. 

4. Eighty-five per cent of the educators 
agree that teacher-training institutions do 
not prepare most teachers to provide ade- 
quate occupational information. Approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the educators feel that 
courses in occupational information relative 
to a teacher's major field of study should be 
a prerequisite for the granting of a certificate 
to teach. 

5. Over 80 per cent of the educators feel 
that more courses in occupational informa- 
tion should be provided in teacher-training 
institutions, and that these courses should be 
at both the graduate and undergraduate level. 
Of those educators not agreeing, less than 2 
per cent disagreed, the remainder being un- 
decided. 

6. Twenty-two per cent of the educators 
feel that the school does have a significant 
responsibility in providing job placement for 
its graduates. Seventy per cent of the educa- 
tors agree that the importance of part-time 
employment as job training as well as money 
earning is not recognized. 

7. Eighty-six per cent of the educators 
agree that facilities available in school and 
community are inadequate for providing oc- 
cupational information. More than 75 per 
cent of the educators feel that the high school 
should use the facilities of the USES in pro- 
viding occupational information and job 
placement to the students. 

8. More than 80 per cent of the educators 
feel that a definite amount of money should 
be budgeted each year for purchase of ma- 
terials of an occupational nature for use by 
all students, and this material should be 
placed in a definite room, known as the oc- 
cupational library. 

9. Approximately 20 per cent of the 
educators feel that the information available 
to the counselor relative to the students’ 
abilities, interests, etc., is adequate. 


The majority of the educators feel both 
they and the high schools are not qualified 
to give competent occupational information 
and job placement services to the pupils, and 
are even now looking to the teacher-training 
institutions to initiate a course of study and 
a plan of action which will more adequately 
prepare educators to present such information 
to their students. 





Counselor Enters CLASSROOM 


apecinage TO THE CLASSROOM is not an 
easy venture for the counselor who has 
spent the past few years in an office working 
with students on an individual basis. 

My principal and I, deciding that it was 
time that I revive my classroom point of 
view, agreed that I would take two ninth- 
year social studies classes and work out a 
six-week unit on occupations. The teachers 
who had received my vocal advice in the past 
were eager to watch the “‘expert.’” The en- 
tire experience was good for all of us. 

Although it was unplanned in forming 
the classes, it happened that one social 
studies group was above average in intelli- 
gence and the other a very slow group. This 
is how we approached the study. Tue groups 
spent their first day electing a class chairman, 
a recording secretary, two people to plan and 
organize trips, and two people to arrange for 
the guest speakers. Volunteers were called 
upon for other jobs. A discussion followed 
centering around scheduling of time. Pupils 
were asked to keep in mind these questions 
which were to form the basis for an evalua- 
tion later on: (1) What do I want to get out 
of this study? (2) How can I improve myself 
as a result of this study? (3) What I like 
best about this study? (4) How can we 
improve this study? 

As we went along, week by week and some- 
times day by day, planning was necessary. 
Separate group meetings composed of repre- 
sentatives from both classes and the teacher 
took place before the plans for the trips 
and the speakers were completed. These 





A counselor in a classroom ac- 
quires a different view point from 
that of a counselor in an ofice— 


so found 
CHARLOTTE HEUSS. 





plans were presented to the classes for ap- 
proval. Local businessmen were called upon 
to provide occupational information by 
means of question and answer discussions led 
by the class chairman. Most of the movies 
were of 10-minute duration. We tried to 
have discussions before and after each movie, 
discussing beforehand what pupils were to 
look for in the movie and deciding after the 
showing whether or not it was good for the 
purpose for which it was shown. Questions 
to be asked of speakers were similarly pre- 
pared beforehand as were a list of things to 
observe on trips. 

The pupils were anxious to know how they 
were to be graded since it was agreed that 
there would be very few home assignments 
other than what an individual chose to do on 
his own initiative. Grades were almost 
entirely on an individual basis. A grade was 
given for the satisfactory completion of any 
assignment, required or voluntary, no matter 
how important or insignificant it might 
appear to be. There were special tasks such 
as news releases, thank you letters to trip 
chaperons, posters, room improvements, com- 
mittee participation, and special reading. 
Any ability and effort shown was recognized 
as long as it represented the best that a par- 
ticular child could do. Response came from 
some pupils who heretofore had made little 
or no effort to become a recognized member 
of a group. 

As we went along, the blackboards became 
filled with trip plans, dates for speakers and 
movies, general outline plans, a list of oc- 
cupations, a list of words to describe per- 
sonalities, trip objectives, and day-to-day 
planning. Much of the reading was done 
individually. The slow group found it more 
satisfactory to select a good reader and have 
that person read toa small group. Sometimes 
they would read a selected chapter in a book 
half the period, then re-form in a circle and 
discuss what they had read the remainder 
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of the period. This procedure worked well 
for the slow group because it recognized 
their short span of attention. Each pupil 
wrote a paragraph telling about the kind of 
person he thought he was and the kind of 
person he would like to be. These were 
submitted to the class chairman unsigned. 
He used them as springboards for discussions 
on personality development. 


Project Work 


To culminate the unit, each student was 
asked to work on a project. This might be 
a running account of day-to-day experiences 
with comments and evaluations or a thorough 
study of one occupation or several occupa- 
tions. During the course of the six weeks, 
several things were mentioned that should 
appear in every project. One of them was a 
brief outline for the study of an occupation. 
The content of the project was left to the 
planning of the student thus allowing for 
elasticity and variation according to his 
ability. Once during the six weeks, a check 


was made on the progress of the project. 
The project was handed in the last day of 


class at which time we discussed briefly the 
four questions suggested in the beginning of 
the unit as a basis for an evaluation and then 
the students wrote out replies to these ques- 
tions. A grade was given for the project 
based on organization, content, and illus- 
trations. Separate grades of equal weight 
were given for the evaluation and for indi- 
vidual effort. All grades were averaged for 
a final mark. 

As I think back over this experience, I 
can see values, drawbacks, and some un- 
pleasant experiences. It offered the coun- 
selor an excellent opportunity to become 
acquainted with a group of youngsters she 
would be counseling for the next three years. 
Seeing them periodically as I normally do, I 
could never get to know their personalities 
as I did during these six weeks. 


Testing Experience 


The personality and aptitude tests given in 
the beginning of the study did not prove as 
valuable an experience as I had expected they 
would. This might have been due to the 
selection of tests. The superior group was 
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interested in trying all the tests but the slow 
group wanted only a few. I learned that 
most of the tests used were too difficult for 
ninth graders. The students did not have 
an adequate vocabulary for the tests. I 
found that I was spending a good share of my 
time acting as a walking dictionary. The 
slow group quickly lost interest. It took 
them three days to complete one test, to 
say nothing of trying to teach them to score 
some of them. It was also extremely dif- 
ficult to interpret the results to a group of 
slow learners and there wasn't time to do it 
individually. The more appealing tests were 
offered first to stimulate interest but even this 
didn’t work satisfactorily. 

Teaching by democratic methods can be 
a frustrating experience for the teacher 
brought up on the assembly line of teacher- 
dominated classrooms. Discussions were 
often disappointing. The superior group 
discussed intelligently but the slow group 
continually bogged down. The slow group 
lacked both background and appreciation 
for parliamentary procedure and showed 
little intelligent desire to hear each other 
out. It requires a very skilrul teacher to 
bear with them. My appreciation and under- 
standing of the dilemna that the average 
classroom teacher finds herself in when 
asked to swing to this technique were 
greatly enhanced. You can only expect it 
from the teacher who is willing to learn how 
to do it and who has some natural ability 
for this kind of group work. It can bea very 
discouraging proposition otherwise. 


Reactions to Speakers 


The reaction of these two diverse groups 
to speakers was revealing. The good group 
listened and asked intelligent questions. 
The slow group immediately became personal 
with the local men. Their remarks had to 
be tempered and censored. On trips careful 
planning was necessary again for the slow 
group. They had to be broken up into small 
units with separate chaperons. I was torn 
between the desire to punish them for dis- 
courteous acts by depriving them of further 
trips and the realization that here was a 
group badly in need of exposure to job pos- 
sibilities. Once out of high school a hurdle 
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is partially overcome if they at least know 
where they can go to seek employment 

I found that my desire to direct 
activities was strong. It was difficult to 
remain in the background. The pressure of 
time nagged at me constantly. In my effort 
to cover ground, I threw both groups into 

Although I approve of an honest 
teach democratically, I am con- 


class 


confusion 
effort to 
tinually astounded at the amoent of time 
that can be wasted on mechanical details 
such as class elections and arriving at petty 
They are important to the pupils 
For the teacher to bear with 
and understand is a 


decisions 
at the time. 
them, to appreciate 
problem 

I found it very hard to realize that the 
goals set up for both groups could not be 
reached by the slow class. The result was 
further confusion and frustration for them. 
Such remarks as, ‘‘We aren't students,”’ 
‘“We can't learn like the others,"’ were prev- 
alent. I knew that what I should con- 
centrate on was giving them a feeling of 
accomplishment and forget the ground I 
wanted to cover but it wasn’t easy. Some 
of them accomplished just one or two things. 
It was difficult to not expect more. To make 
them understand thar al] I wanted was that 
each person do his best seemed an unsur- 
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mountable obstacle. Teachers are daily faced 
with the problem of instructing such diverse 
yet how willing are we to set up 


groups 
How often do we frus- 


separate standards? 


trate youngsters and create discipline prob- 
lems before we face the real issue? 

Whar did the youngsters get out of all this? 
Judging from their evaluations, they en- 
joyed the experience 
pressure of time and were annoyed when 


They, too, fele the 


movies came off schedule. They wanted 
more trips and speakers and fewer movies 
They said that the movies glamorized the 
vocations and didn’t give enough facts. 
They like the discussions but admitted that 
they spoiled many of them because of their 
inability to listen and appreciate what the 
other fellow had to say. They learned the 
value of class discussion and began to ap- 
preciate what it meant to listen to another's 
point of view. They wanted more time 
given to the study of personality. Almost 
every youngster said he got out of the study 
what he had planned to get out of it at the 
start but we went too fast 

So ended my six weeks’ experience, and I'm 
back on the “‘main line’’ with a ‘‘classroom 
teacher's point of view My colleagues 
smile but they know, and I know, that I will 
be a better counselor. 


HAVE YOU CHOSEN YOUR LIFE WORK? 


It is no light matter to make the choice. 
vironment. 
or in the cliffs of a city street. 


It is to elect your physical and social en- 
It is to choose where you will work—in a scholar’s cloister, on a farm, 
It is to choose your comrades and rivals. 

choose what you will attend to, what you will try for, whom you will follow. 


It is to 
Ina 


word, it is to elect for life, for better or worse, some one part of the whole social 
heritage. These influences will not touch you lightly. They will compass you 
with subtle compulsions. They will fashion your clothes and looks and carriage, 
the cunning of your hands, the texture of your speech and the temper of your will. 
And if you are wholly willing and wholly fit, they can work upon you this miracle: 
they can carry you swiftly in the course of your single life to levels of wisdom and 
skill in one sort, which it has cost the whole history of your guild to win.—William 
Lowe Bryan, President Emeritus, Indiana University. 
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FOR AN ARCHITECT 


by W. A. Kirkpatrick 


To THE Doors Of the 36 accredited 
schools of architecture in the United 
States many hundreds of new students pass 
each year, hoping to complete a course of 
training which will help them to become 
full-fledged architects. The road is long, 
and many hopeful neophytes could be saved 
years of discouragement or failure if they were 
fully aware of the pitfalls ahead. 

“I only wish I had realized just what the 
study of architecture would be like,’ or 
“I was never told that it was necessary to 
be able to draw other than with a tee-square 
and triangle,"’ or “I didn’t know that an 
art course in high school would help me!"’ 
The adviser hears these statements and similar 
ones from students who find themselves in 
a situation for which they have not been 
adequately prepared, or who do not have 
the abilities and skills necessary for success 
in the architectural profession. 

“But I'm interested in the work,”’ the 
student may say. Discouraged, worried be- 
cause of near failure, and struggling in order 
to hang on at the bottom of the group, he 
stoutly maintains that he still is interested! 
As a result of reluctance to accept the facts, 
possibly promoted by fear that failure in this 
situation may mean lack of success in future 
endeavors, he often suffers doggedly through 
months of unpleasantness. After he is 
presented with the facts relating to his par- 
ticular case and he understands the reasons 
for his difficulties, he is then willing to take 
such corrective action as changing his major 
in the university or taking remedial work. 
While architectural school advisers recognize 
the positive correlation between native 
ability and interest as prerequisite to success, 


evidence points to the fact that interest 
alone will not achieve the desired result. 

What qualities are necessary to succeed 
in the profession? What kind of preparation 
is desirable at the high school and junior 
college level which will best fit the studenc 
for entrance in the professional school? It 
is the purpose of this article to provide 
answers to these questions. 

The qualifications considered here are both 
native and acquired. Individuals differ in 
the degree to which they possess particular 
abilities and skills. The fact that one boy is 
better endowed than another doesn’t mean 
that one of them is going to fail but rather 
that the better endowed young man has a 
higher “‘success potential."" Many factors 
not mentioned here will aid in bringing 
success, after the student has completed his 
preparation. This list contains at least the 
minimum essentials. 

Physical Qualifications and Work Habits. 
The student should have a strong physique, 
and particularly good eyesight. Both are 
necessary to carry him through the strenuous 
years of training and apprenticeship. Par- 
ticipation in sports will help keep him physi- 
cally fit not only as a student, but through- 
out his life. Since he plans to become an 
architect, he must develop the ability to 
work long hours under pressure. He must 
be capable of sustained patience and perse- 
verance. 

Creative Ability. Architecture is a creative 
profession. It involves, among other things, 
the ability to plan, design, and supervise the 
construction of buildings that will serve the 
purpose for which they are intended. This 
activity necessitates a broad knowledge of 
many fields. The ability to visualize three 
dimensional relationships seems to stand 
out as a quality of primary importance. It 
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would seem as though a student either has 
an innate sense for good form relationships or 
that he lacks that capacity. While his skill 
in this respect can be developed through 
training to a certain extent, assignment of 
simple spatial problems during the first year 
of training shows that those who have a 
higher degree of ability at the start seem to 
maintain that lead as training progresses. 
The degree to which a student has this 
ability determines, along with other factors, 
his placement in his design group. The art 
teacher will be the best judge in this con- 
nection because of his training, in the event 
that no formal available which 
measures this ability. 

Color Sense. The development of sensitivity 
to color can well be started early. Practice 
in making color choices with materials, 
paints, clothing, etc., is all-important. No 
opportunity in which a color choice is offered 
should be neglected. This is a skill which 
time and experience can develop. The in- 
ability to distinguish one color from another 
would be a handicap to a practicing architect. 


test 1S 


Any evidence of color blindness should be 
traced through a test to determine the degree 
of this handicap. Here again, as with crea- 
tive ability, the individual seems to have— 


or to lack—an innate sense of color. The 
theory of color can be taught, but the ability 
to use good color in a given situation is 
independent of theoretical instruction. 

Facility with the Hand. The ability to draw 
or sketch comes more naturally to some than 
to others. A fairly high development in 
facility with the hand should be attained 
before even entering a school of architecture. 

A keen development of the eye to discern 
good relationships in line and form comes as a 
sort of by-product in connection with the 
training of the hand. Time is the determi- 
nant with respect to these abilities, and the 
prospective architect should start early in 
the secondary schooi in courses which will 
develop these qualities, and he should con- 
tinue that training without interruption 
until he enters the professional school. 

Personality and Diplomacy. Success in the 
architectural profession, as in any other field, 
depends to a degree on the ability to get along 
with people. The architect must deal with 
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the client, the contractor, the workman on 
the job, building material salesmen, and 
many others. He must be a mixer, meet 
people easily, and at their own level. In fact 
his very success in landing jobs depends on 
his ability in this respect 

There is a high degree of specialization in 
the larger offices, and an objector might 
deny that all of these qualifications are 
necessary. The large office has designers, 
draftsmen, specification writers, planners, 
etc., but none of these men started out to be 
specifically what they are. They started out 
to be architects. The architect having a 
private practice must have all of the qualities 
mentioned and a knowledge of subjects over 
a very wide range. This knowledge comes 
from an accumulation of experience and study 
through the years. 

Preparation in the Secondary School. No 
attempt will be made here to outline the 
entrance requirements of the various colleges 
of architecture. Their matriculation re- 
quirements vary. In light of those basic 
qualities which have been mentioned, and in 
situations where time is important, some 
considerations relating to early development 
will be discussed. 

The usual college preparatory course must 
of necessity be followed. As elective sub- 
jects he should take at least one year, and 
not more than two mechanical] 
drawing. A general art course should be 
started in the first year of secondary school and 
continue each year thereafter. Experience 
may be gained here in drawing in various 
media, as well as work with color. In 
addition to the course in art, the student 
should have access to at least one of the 
current architectural publications, and if the 
school library has none of these and cannot 
subscribe to one, the student should sub- 
scribe to it himself. There is usually a 
special student subscription price. If he 
lives in a large city, he should visit the art 
galleries for water color exhibitions and 


photography displays. He should watch 


years, of 





What qualities are necessary for success in this 
important profession? 
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new buildings under construction and visit 
them when they are completed. This will 
help him to develop an awareness of design 
forms, and will provide an opportunity to 
become familiar with the use of various build- 
ing materials in their combinations. For 
example, he will observe how steel and glass 
may be used in combination, and how con- 
crete and steel make possible the wide unin- 
terrupted spans in our commercial buildings 
He will become conscious of the color and 
texture of various materials and their design 
limitations and possibilities. Above all, 
he should consult the catalogue of the 
school which he plans to attend in order to 
consider any special requirements. 

Summary. This has been an attempt to 
list important qualifications necessary to 
become a successful architect. Both native 
and acquired abilities have been mentioned 
as it is difficult to determine where one 
qualification begins and another ends. Phys- 
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ical qualifications and work habits, creative 
ability, color sense, facility with the hand, 
and personality and diplomacy have been 
considered. The suggestion that each pro- 
spective student take an art course early in his 
secondary school career is important. The 
information given here should come to the 
notice of counselors and administrators in 
secondary schools in order that youth may 
receive the proper information as early as 


possible. 
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“KNOW HOW” VS. “KNOW WHY” 


These four, then, are the grievous criticisms being leveled today against Ameri- 


can education. It neglects the basic disciplines. It tends to turn out graduates 
who expect the cheap success of reward without labor. It denies our society the 
training of leadership by madly mixing technology and liberal learning and trying 
to feed the indigestible stew to thousands who choke on it. By treating religion 
as a dispensable diversion, it deprives the young of allegiance to any spiritual 
compulsion greater than love of country. 

This is not enough. One's country is not an adequate end for which to live and 
die, not indeed an end at all but only a means toward anend. Whatend? Our 
schools do not help their students to answer this fundamental question. They do 
not even ask it. If the question be asked and wrongly answered, much harm may 
be done, as in Hitler's Germany or Stalin's Russia. But if it be not asked at all, if in 
consequence we are patriotic only because it is fashionable or it pays to be so, we 
shall become so morally debilitated that even our vast technological might will not 
long save us from those nations which put their trust in something greater than 
themselves. “Know how” is not enough. it is vain and empty without “know 
why." —From "Know How vs. Know Why,” Bernard Iddings Bell, LIFE (October 16, 

1950), 98. 
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Across the PRESIDENT’S DESK 


| ic: 1951 ConveNTION at Chicago, March 
26-29: We hope that you are planning to 
attend the 1951 convention. Every effort is 
being made to arrange an unusual meeting. 
Harold Dillon, National Educational Di- 
rector of the Junior Achievement League of 
America, is diligently working as program 
chairman. John McMahon will be the 
general host for the NVGA. He has selected 
a corps of competent people to make your 
visit more interesting and worth while. 
Visit Chicago in 1951. 


Association Developments 


This is the third in a series of reports to 
the membership of our Association. In 
these rapidly changing times it is difficult to 
keep you informed regarding the many ac- 
tivities that are being carried on by your 
organization. So many activities are under 
way that it is possible to mention only a few 
in each issue. 

The Professional Membership Committee 
has since its establishment processed almost 
1,300 applications. The number of individ- 
uals interested in becoming professional 
members is increasing all the time. The 
committee has devised a certificate to be 
given to each professional member, and by 
this time I hope you have it prominently 
displayed in your office. 

The Ethical Practices Committee has also 
been active. They are planning a 1951 Di- 
rectory of Approved Agencies. Many na- 
tional organizations have applauded the fine 
work being done by this committee. 

The Membership Committee, under the 
leadership of C. C. Dunsmoor, is carrying 
out an extensive campaign to add 2,000 new 


members to the Association. He needs your 
consistent and aggressive support. 

A number of changes have taken place in 
our headquarters office. Uniform fiscal 
policies have been established. Our funds 
have been consolidated, personnel procedures 
for our headquarters office have been carried 
out, and the budget for 1950-51 has been 
developed and approved. This budget recog- 
nizes the expanded nature of the Association. 
It will require the support of all of the mem- 
bership to meet our financial plans and our 
other goals for this year. 


Problems Facing the Association 


There are a number of major issues that 
need to be faced by the NVGA. Most of 
these problems are inherent in the guidance 
movement itself. If the national organiza- 
tion is to be fully effective, it must recognize 
its responsibility to grow in accordance with 
national developments. Such problems as 
these immediately come to the fore: 


1. The professionalization and certifica- 
tion of counselors. If the guidance move- 
ment is to take its rightful place as an im- 
portant social service, it becomes increas- 
ingly apparent that greater efforts must be 
made to insure the competence of the people 
working in this field. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that our National Association take 
aggressive steps to up-grade increasingly 
the quality of the counseling personnel. 
It is also necessary that attention be given 
to the validation and certification of these 
competent workers. 

2. We need a clearer definition of the 
areas included. For years we have been 
debating, verbalizing, and quibbling. We 
have confused ourselves and each other. 
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As a result of this experience in semantics, 
we have lost some of the regard of workers 
outside of our field. It is essential, there- 
fore, that we find the areas of agreement. 
Unless I am greatly mistaken, we will find 
that our agreements cover a great deal more 
territory than our differences. We need to 
identify these agreements and then begin 
an aggressive Campaign to interpret these 
areas of agreement to the supporting public. 

3. We must enlist the understanding 
and support of the administrators. For 
many years we have attempted to go on 
our way oblivious to the important role 
played by the administrator. We have 
made few successful efforts to work with 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, and other 
managerial and administrative groups. 
We must now recognize that these indi- 
viduals will ultimately determine whether 
or not guidance services will succeed. It 
is important, therefore, to consider the 
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methods by which we can cooperate more 
efficiently with these administrative groups. 
4. We must join hands with other 
personnel workers. The history of many 
organizations would indicate that they 
started with a large number of small and 
powerless groups. These isolated groups 
joined with others interested in similar 
objectives. As this process of consolida- 
tion went on, the resulting organization 
became more unified and began to exert 
more influence. The guidance movement 
faces this problem now. There are many 
separate, uncoordinated guidance organi- 
zations; most of them are interested in 
essentially the same goals. We cannot 
become strong until we become united. 
These problems appear to be some of the 
major issues facing our organization. They 
are the kind of issues which must finally be 
resolved by the entire membership. We 
would, therefore, appreciate your reactions 
and suggestions.—C.1rrorp E. Erickson. 


Unification Committee Presents 
Revised Report 


bbe CoMMITTEE CONSIDERING unification 
is much encouraged by the response to its 
revised report, which was sent to all NVGA 
members in October, and a copy of which is 


reproduced below. The Committee is to 
meet again on December 9 to 11 to consider 
the results of the opinion poll on unification. 

The first word concerning the revised report 
from a branch of one of the organizations 
considering unification came from the Ohio 
Deans of Women on October 14. This group 
voted unanimously in favor of the unificacion 
philosophy and principles contained in the 
revised report. 

Response of individuals varies greatly, but 
preliminary information reveals strong sup- 
port for the current unification proposal. 

The Committee has set January 1 as the 
tentative deadline for issuing the proposal, 
which will be formally presented for action 
by the present organizations at the convention 
in Chicago, Illinois, March 26-29, 1951. 


Some Questions and Answers Concern- 
ing the Proposed Unified Association 


1. What are the proposed purposes cf the new 
Association? 

The purposes of the new Association shall 
be: 

(a) To foster a continuing improvement 
of sound personnel and guidance philosophy, 
principles, policy, and practice in education, 
business, industry, government, social agen- 
cies, and service organizations, in order to aid 
its members to make full use of their poten- 
tialities in serving the society in which they 
live. 

(b) To foster closer acquaintanceship and 
communication among individuals perform- 
ing personnel and guidance functions. 

(c) To clarify and seek common agree- 
ment on standards of professional qualifica- 
tions for personnel and guidance workers. 

(d) To further the selection of personnel 
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and guidance workers solely on the basis of 
character and professional qualifications. 

(¢) To seek the inclusion of both women 
and men trained in personnel work on the 
policy-making boards and councils of all 
Institutions and organizations serving both 
women and men. 

(f) To achieve the elimination of dis- 
crimination based upon sex, color, or creed 
in personnel and guidance work. 

(g) To promote and to serve as a clearing 
house for research in the field of personnel 
and guidance work. 

(h) To provide for the dissemination of 
research findings and information concerning 
personnel and guidance work to its members 
and to all other interested persons throughout 
the world. 

(i) To present and promote legislative 
measures which will improve the standards 
and increase the financial support of personnel 
and guidance work. 


2. What will happen to present organizations 
when they unite to form the new Association? 

A present organization (such as ACPA, 
NADW, NVGA) may continue as a separate 
Division within this Association. It is pro- 
posed that Divisions be composed of persons 
having a common professional interest. Sec- 
tion 13(b) notwithstanding, the following 
organizations, at present members of the 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions, shall be entitled to Institutional Mem- 
bership: Alliance for Guidance of Rural 
Youth; Altrusa International; Eastern Col- 
lege Personnel Officers; National Association 
of Guidance Supervisors; National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs; 
Personnel Section, American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education; and Western 
Personnel Institute. 


3. How will special interest groups be provided 
for in the new Association? 

As new interest groups crystallize, any 
group of 100 members of the Association may 
petition the Assembly for permission to or- 
ganize a new division. The petition should 
demonstrate that the proposed Divisions will 
meet a need not being met by the present 
Divisions. Divisions should be thought of 
as the means by which the Association pro- 
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vides for the specialized needs of groups of 
persons within the framework of a single 
over-all organization. 
4. What anda 
Division have? 

Each Division shall have a President and 
such other officers and committees as the Divi- 


j} 


officers committees will each 


sion may determine, selected by methods de- 
fined by the Division. 
5. What officers are proposed for the Association? 

The officers of the Association, elected at 
large, from among the members, for a two- 
year term shall be: (1) president, (2) presi- 
dent-elect, and (3) treasurer 

Nominating committees for officers of the 
Association shall take into account the policy 
of alternating the presidency between men 
and women and that of wide representation 
geographically and by divisions. 

6. How will the business of the Association be 
carried on? 

An assembly, composed of representatives 
of the Divisions, will be the major legislative 
body. The executive function will be vested 
in an Executive Council, directly responsible 
to the Assembly. 

7. What is the proposed composition of the 
Assembly? 

It shall be composed of one representative 
for every 100 members or major fraction 
thereof of each Division. The same person 
may represent only one division. Each Divi- 


sion shall provide for wide geographical 


distribution in its the 


Assembly. 


representation in 


8. What is the proposed composition of the 
Executive Council? 
This executive body shall be composed of 
the following members: 
the President and one other representative 
of each Division, 
the President, President-elect, 
Treasurer of the Association, 
the Executive Secretary, an ex-officio mem- 
ber without vote, who shall serve as sec- 
retary of the Council except when the 
Council meets in executive session, and 
as consultants without vote any staff 
members the Council may require at any 
session. 


and the 
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9. What are the functions of the Assembly of 
the Association? 

The Assembly will constitute the major 
legislative body to make decisions on policy, 
initiate activities in accord with the con- 
stitution, shall approve standards for mem- 
bership set up by the Divisions, and shall 
approve the organization of new Divisions 
and Institutional Members. 


10. How is it proposed that the constitution of 
the Association be amended? 

An amendment to the constitution may be 
proposed by: (1) a petition signed by 25 
members, (2) the Executive Council, or (3) 
the Assembly. Copies of proposed changes 
shall be sent to all members of the Assembly 
sixty days before the meeting at which action 
will be taken on such changes. 

If approved by the Assembly, the proposed 
amendment shal] be submitted to the total 
membership for vote. Approval by two- 
thirds of those voting shall constitute rati- 
fication. 


11. What constitutes a quorum in the Assembly? 


A fourth of the total membership of the 
Assembly in attendance at a meeting, of 
which due notice has been given at least 30 
days before the meeting, shall constitute a 
quorum. A smaller number may make recom- 
mendations to the Executive Council and 
adjourn. 


12. What are the functions of the Executive 
Council? 

The functions of the Executive Council 
shall be to act for the Assembly in the interim 
of meetings of the Assembly and to formulate 
and recommend policies to the Assembly for 
its consideration. It shall appoint the Execu- 
tive Secretary and such other paid employees 
as may be deemed necessary. It shall report 
at stated meetings of the Assembly and carry 
on such business as shall be delegated to it. 


13. Who may join the Association? 

(a) Individual membership. Association 
membership shall be open to any interested 
person. Divisional membership shall be 
open to any member of the Association who 
meets the standards established by the Divi- 
sion. When authorized by a Division, 
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branches may admit local members, who, 
however, shall not enjoy the rights and priv- 
ileges of Divisional or Association member- 
ship. 


(b) Institutional membership shall be 


open to organizations and institutions which 
have a bona fide interest in guidance and per- 
sonnel work provided that 


(1) 
(2) 


they are regional or national in scope, 
the majority of their membership is 
composed of persons or institutions 
not primarily engaged in professional 
guidance or personnel work. 


Such institutional members shall be entitled 
to one representative in the Assembly who 
may attend meetings of the Executive Council 
with privilege of the floor, but without vote. 
Each institutional member may sponsor not 
more than one session at the biennial con- 
vention and shall not participate in the 
proceeds of the convention. 


14. What will happen to the journals of the 
unifying organizations? 

The Association shall establish an editorial 
committee, composed of two representatives 
from each Division, which shall be charged 
with the responsibility of (1) studying the 
needs for Association publications and (2) 
recommending to the Assembly and Executive 
Council publication policies and operating 
procedures. Recognizing that the committee 
will need time to study the problems and 
prepare recommendations, it is proposed that 
for the first year at least, the Association 
continue to publish journals now being pub- 
lished by unifying organizations. Under this 
arrangement, each member of the Association 
shall be entitled to receive one of the Associa- 
tion’s journals without further cost, the 
member to choose which journal he wishes to 
have. Should he desire more than one journal 
a member will be able to subscribe to it at a 
reduced rate. It is hoped that as the Associa- 
tion grows and the needs of its members be- 
come clearer, a publication policy will be 
formulated to meet the needs of its members 
for publications such as journals, newsletters, 
monographs, and brochures. 


15. What meetings will be held? 
The Association will hold biennial -conven- 
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tions and will actively promote regional 
meetings in the alternate years. 


16. What will be the probable budget for the first 
year. 

Based on the experience of present organiza- 
tions and an expected membership of 7,000 
persons, the minimum outlay for central 
office expense, publications, and salaries for 
the first year will probably total $56,450. It 
is proposed that this amount be obtained 
from these sources in the following amounts: 
from individual membership dues, $42,000; 
from Institutional Memberships, $250; from 
subscriptions and sale of publications, $12,000 
and from convention receipts, $2,200. 


17. In terms of the proposed budget, what dues 
will be necessary the first year? 

(a) The annual dues of individual mem- 
bers will be $6.00, including a choice of one 
of the Association's journals. 

(b) The dues for individuals meeting 
Divisional standards will include membership 
in one Division, with additional dues of $2.00 
per year for membership in each additional 
Division, 

(c) Institutional Membership dues shall 
be as follows: $10.00 for those having a 
membership of 1 to 99; $25.00 for those hav- 
ing a membership of 100 to 499; $50.00 for 
those having a membership of 500 or more. 


18. 
dues? 


How do the Divisions share in membership 
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The Association will allocate to each Divi- 
sion a prorated portion of membership dues 
in accordance with a scale to be determined 
by the Assembly. 


Unification Considered 
at New York Conference 


A one-day conference to consider unifica- 
tion was held in New York City on October 
28 under sponsorship of the New York Voca- 
tional Guidance Association and co-sponsored 
by the Long Island, Mid-Hudson, New 
Jersey, Teachers College, and Westchester- 
Putnam Branches of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. The problem posed 
to the meeting was: ‘‘What are the unmet 
needs of NVGA and CGPA, and how could 
these best be met through changes in organiza- 
tional structure?’’ During the morning ses- 
sions the problem was stated, discussed, and 
points of agreement and disagreement sum- 
marized. At an afternoon session viewpoints 
developed at the NVGA Trustees meeting in 
September and the CGPA meeting the 
following month were presented by NVGA 
Trustees and the NVGA representative to 
CGPA. Group meetings then discussed the 
viewpoints of vocational counselors in four 
settings—the schools, out-of-school (non- 
governmental) agencies, government agen- 
cies, and colleges. The meeting closed with 
presentations of findings and proposals. 


ADMISSIONS TO PROFESSIONAL MEMBERSHIP 
SINCE MARCH 1, 1950 


Bedinger, Neal A 

Bell, Percy B 
Bernauer, Margaret M. 
Blair, Margaret C. 
Blanchard, Howard L. 
Blodgett, Emerson F. 
Blum, Milton L. 
Boasi, Veronica M. 
Boettner, Gerald E. 
Boyd, Linda B. 

Braca, Susan E 
Brammer, Lawrence M 
Bridges, Winston T. 
Brinkley, James A., Jr. 
Brooks, Gladys D. 


Aalto, Ensio E 
Abbott, Sara D 
Acree, Nathan E 
Agone, Robert D 
Albright, M. Arline 
Andrews, Claud M 
Armstrong, Marion E 
Augustine, Thomas 
Baldauf, Robert J. 
Barker, Alman J. 
Barnett, Doak G 
Baum, Earle F. 
Beard, Richard L 
Beavers, Kendall C., Jr. 
Becht, Helen M. 


Cole, Jean W 
Collier, Benjamin A 
Colwell, Frederick A 
Connell, Charles M 
Cooper, Valerie F. 
Cornier, Felix P 
Cosner, Golda M 
Daboll, Jeannette G 
Dahlen, Karl B. 
Davis, Lola M 
Dawson, Agnes 
Day, James F 
DeCoursey, Charles J 
Dejmek, Frank W. 
DeVoll, William O, 


Brougher, John F. 
Brown, Eileen 
Bussey, C. Chester 
Calmes, Glenn B. 
Campbell, John L 
Canavan, Richard F. 
Canfield, Phyllis L. 
Capone, Giovanna R 
Carlson, C. Harry 
Carney, Leo H. 
Cato, William H. 
Chambers, Frank M. 
Chappen, Victorine P. 
Clark, William J 
Clark, Willis W. 
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Dieselhorst, Jane B. 
Dunbar, Waldo 
Eisenberg, Arthur 
Embree, Arnold W. 
Ernst, Myron C. 
Estenson, Lyle O 
Faris, Forrest W. 
Fellows, Frank C. 
Feronte, Nicholas C. 
Ferson, Regis F. 
Finney, Forrest E. 
Fitts, William H. 
Fitzpatrick, Stanley 
Fort, James P., Jr. 
Fortune, Hilda O. 
Fox, Mildred G. 
Freeman, Ben B. 
Frost, Ralph J., Jr. 
Fuller, Frank G. 
Galbraith, Mary A. 
Gallagher, Sister Mary 
de Chantal, RSM 
Gardner, Ralph A. 
Gaudet, Frederick J. 
Gillespie, Lucille 
Gjernes, Oscar 
Good, Walter A. 
Grace, Robert A. 
Graetz, Ralph C. 
Gray, Donald M. 
Gregory, Francis 
Gruenberg, Howard 
Gustad, John W. 
Hall, Robert C. 
Hammond, Marjorie 
Hamrin, Shirley A. 
Harriman, Byron L. 
Harris, Virginia N. 
Hart, Rica V. 
Hayden, Velma D. 
Hays, Max J. 
Healy, Marguerite G. 
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Helmle, Margarette B. 
Hinckley, Elmer D. 
Hoffman, Bess 

Hollis, Joseph W. 
Hood, Ralp K 
Hopkins, Robert P 
Hopper, Loyd E. 
Hulslander, Stewart C. 
Hutchinson, Edythe A. 
Hyman, Bernar 
Jarrell, Albert P. 
johns, Alfred A. 
Jordan, Albert B. 
Joseph, Brother Lawrence 
Katz, Charles J. 
Kelley, Emaline L. 
Kelley, Orela 
Kenealy, Mary E. 
Kichl, Robert E. 
Kimler, Stephen J. 
Klugman, Samuel F. 
Kornegay, Francis A. 
Kransdorf, Morris 
Kroening, George L. 
Kruszyna, Stanley 
Lawson, Gavin 
Leeper, Mary W. 
Leonard, Newton P. 
Lerner, Leon L. 

Levy, Ruth H. 
Lewellyn, Louis W. 
Lincoln, Robert L. 
Lomasney, Ethel C. 
Long, Louis 

Lopez, Maria L. 

Losi, Carrie R. 
McCauley, John S. 
McFarlane, Arthur H. 
Madigan, Marian E. 
Magson, Florence E. 
Mahler, Clarence A. 
Malhotra, Pangle A. 


Manthe, Russell H. 
Martin, Roe M. 
Mason, Marjorie 
Mathison, Alfon D. 
May, Alice E. 
Miller, Florence V 
Miller, Leonore R. 
Minor, Carl A. 
Morchead, Charles G 
Morrissey, Robert J. 
Mowrer, George E 
Muckenfues, Mary S. 
Mueser, Ellen H. 
Mullens, Arthur W. 
Nichols, Marjorie M 
Nissenson, Norma R 
O' Bear, Byron K 
Ostwalt, Jay H 
Otillio, Julian A. 
Overs, Robert P. 
Palmer, Harold J 
Palmer, John D 
Parker, Harold K. 
Parker, Helen R. 
Pennell, Lillian A. 
Peters, Herman J 
Pittard, Thomas L 
Polglase, Robert J. 
Pruski, John 

Queen, Edward J. 
Quinley, Hattie G. 
Rehwinkel, Jennings A. 
Ribley, Eleanor P 
Riefling, Adeline A. 
Riste, Donald E 
Robinson, Zoraster R. 
Rodden, Myrtle M 
Rodgers, Frank P. 
Roessle, Robert L. 
Rosenstein, Pearl 
Runyan, Charles S. 
Russell, Milton 


Sather, Ted D. 
Schaper, Florence W 
Schloerb, Lester J. 
Schmadel, Elnora 
Scott, Mattie M. 
Seeman, Alice Z. 
Sellers, Ava F. 
Shainman, Leo 
Shierson, Harry E. 
Shogren, William J. 
Sibert, Audrey E 
Simnicht, George L 
Simpson, Emily E 
Sisson, Keeling H. 
Smith, Glenn E. 
Sonne, Thomas R 
Stahler, Abraham 
Stefflre, Buford L. 
Stillman, Jay H. 
Strong, Henry W. 
Taylor, Joseph H. 
Thistlethwaite, Robert P 
Thulin, Ruth W. 
Trimpe, Helen 
Trinkaus, William K 
Tully, Glover E 
Walker, Mary H. 
Wallace, Martha L. 
Walston, Ernest B. 
Weaver, Polly 
Wellck, Arthur A. 
Wesley, William M 
White, J. Gustar 
Whitsey, Marian L. 
Wilkerson, Harry C. 
Wilson, Howard 
Winkfield, Philip J. 
Winn, Mary H 
Witzeman, B. Evangeline 
Woodman, C. Everett 
Zinn, Louis 


Growth on Job is Theme 
of Michigan Conference 


When over 400 guidance workers met in 
East Lansing, Michigan, November 1, 
“Growing on the Job’’ was the conference 
theme and program emphasis was directed at 
in-service activities. Campbell B. Beard, 
NVGA Executive Secretary and Editor of 
Occupations, spoke to the group in a keynote 
address of the necessity of Education and 
Industry's ‘‘Learning through Team Play.”’ 
Referring to the common interests of educa- 
tion and industry in effective guidance, he 
spoke of the growth of employee counseling 


in industry and increasing concern with 
worker adjustment. Mr. Beard cited as areas 
in which business and industry can cooperate 
with schools in developing effective guidance 
programs: labor market information; job 
analyses; in-service training of counselors; 
identification of factors involved in job suc- 
cess and job failure; provision of work ex- 
perience for students and teachers; co- 
operative research in the field of human rela- 
tions; development of training aids and in- 
structional techniques; follow-up studies; 





Conferences 


identification of basic skills required for 
success in various occupations and their 
quantitative and qualitative measurement; 
evaluation of guidance programs, and enlist- 
ment of public support for guidance services. 
In speaking of the vocational implications of 
the guidance program, Mr. Beard considered 
analysis of occupations and individuals; 
career planning, orientation to the world of 
work, and development of a philosophy of 
job values. He concluded his talk with a dis- 
cussion of the implications for the future of 
guidance of long-range programming for the 
mobilization of industry. 

Other morning speakers were John Han- 
nah, President, Michigan State College, and 
Walter F. Johnson, Associate Professor, of 
that college's Institute of Counseling, Test- 
ing, and Guidance. Dr. Johnson discussed 
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“Training Needs of Today's Counselors.”’ 
Two luncheon programs were organized, the 
first especially for college personnel attending 
the conference and the second for persons 
interested primarily in becoming better ac- 
quainted with one another and with guidance 
activities throughout Michigan. Forrest 
Kirkpatrick of Bethany College, West Vir- 
ginia, spoke on “The Future of College 
Counseling’’ before the college personnel 
group. Persons attending the second lunch- 
eon heard a program concerned with ‘‘Guid- 
ance Activities from on the Job.’ Edgar 
Harden, Director of Continuing Education, 
Michigan State College, was chairman of 
this program. 

Dr. Kirkpatrick was again featured in an 
afternoon session, at which time he discussed 
“Removing the Blind Spots."’ 


New England Regional Conference 
Held in Portland, Maine 


IGHLIGHTS OF THE New England Regional 

Conference of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association October 13-14 meet- 
ing in Portland, Maine, were Robert Hop- 
pock’s address at the first day's morning meet- 
ing and Harry A. Jager’s address at the ban- 
quet the same day. 

In speaking on ‘‘What Are We Trying to 
Do? A Philosophy for Counselors’’ Dr. 
Hoppock, Past President of NVGA, stressed 
the necessity for evaluating our guidance 
activities in order to learn how to do our jobs 
better. An objective analysis of results may 
also indicate a reduction in the number and 
variety of the things we try to do. 

Finding some of our long-range objectives 
dificult to measure, we may want to ex- 
change some of them for some that are more 
immediate. Edgar Fink, he said, speaks of 
“aspirin education,"’ the kind that goes to 
work the instant you take it. Perhaps we 
need some of that in guidance. ‘“‘We spend 
the precious time of youth doing things we 
don’t want to do, so that we can do the 
things we want to do when we are too old to 


dothem."’ ‘“‘Becauseweconfuse activity with 
virtue we are so busy doing things that we 
have no time left to inquire if the things are 
worth doing.” 

He mentioned also the danger of substitut- 
ing our standards for those of the children we 
counsel—of trying to make them over in our 
own images, of losing our respect for individ- 
ual differences in values as well as in abili- 
ties, of losing sight of the possibility that 
what we proudly call ambition may be only 
a symptom of maladjustment. ‘‘We need,” 
he said, ‘‘a tremendous humility and a great 
respect for the integrity of the individual."’ 
“Our job is to help children to become reason- 
ably useful and réasonably contented; not to 
specify the ways in which they shall do it."’ 

Harry Jager, Chief, Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Services, U. S. Office of 
Education, spoke on ‘‘Levels and Settings 
How Adaptable Is the Guidance Program?"’ 
“Our work,"’ he said, “‘is concerned with 
persons at various stages of their lives under 
circumstances and in environments which 
differ." We must not lose sight of funda- 
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mentals such as the basic idea of individual 
differences, in this confusion of levels and 
settings. If we adhere to this basic concept 
our work becomes universal in application. 
We operate at all age levels, all economic 
levels, and at all levels of competence. 

We are now in a time when our setting is 
shaped by the world emergency. Mr. Jager 
used the analogy of the medical profession, 
which uses top flight specialists, nurses, 
technicians, practical nurses, and first-aid 
workers. Each is trained to do a job within 
the limits of his training; each has a place 
in the total picture. Medical men were 
formerly barbers. It is our task to get rid 
of the barbering kind of person who does not 
understand what he is doing, as did the medi- 
cal profession. 

The guidance program has three functions, 
he maintained: ‘‘Counseling with individ- 
uals, helping teachers to teach better, sup- 
plying basic facts for the development of the 
curriculum.”’ 

Mr. Jager concluded, ‘Our profession has 
room for many kinds of workers at every 
stage of preparation and in innumerable set- 
tings.”’ If each fills the job dictated by his 
training and his capacities each can render 
valuable service. 

One of the unusual group meetings was 
that chairmanned by Harold Mahoney, 
Director, Bureau of Youth Services, and State 
Supervisor of Guidance for Connecticut. 
This meeting heard reports of Maine pilot 
guidance programs. John B. Carruthers, 
Pilot Director of Guidance at Caribou, Maine; 
Thomas R. Niles, Pilot Director at Rumford, 
and Harold R. Norton, Pilot Director at the 
Newport-Corinna Union, outlined their ac- 
tivities within different areas of guidance 
This series, which demonstrated down-to- 
earth guidance in specific settings—what has 
““worked"* and what hasn’t—was received 
with enthusiasm. The values of school- 
community surveys, of definite programs of 
public relations, of counseling with each 
student and of teacher participation were 
stressed. 

The research in guidance reported to group 
sessions by 17 reporters who had in each case 
conducted the research was screened by 
DWane Collins, Professor of Education, 
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University of Connecticut, and Harold Ma- 
honey from 140 reports of research. Those 
selected were excellent examples of measuring 
‘what works” in guidance. 

Tours to typical Maine industries were con- 
ducted Saturday morning. Many guidance 
people took advantage of a clear Saturday to 
make extended trips through the state to 
“View Maine in Technicolor.” 





news from 


NVGA Branches 





e Chicago 


“New Challenges in Guidance’’ were de- 
scribed to members of the Chicago Guidance 
and Personnel Association October 2 by John 
Stalnaker, a specialist in tests and measure- 
ments and Professor of Psychology at Illinois 
Institute of Technology. Mr. Stalnaker 
stressed the need for a basic theory of guid- 
He opposed the theory of complete 
adjustment, maintaining that a certain 
amount of frustration is desirable in the 
formation of character and productivity. It 
is imperative, he argued, that we select suit- 
able and able persons to enter the field of 
guidance. He suggested as desirable traits 
for candidates those of intellectual ability, 
emotional maturity and stability, sound moti- 
vation, and interest in the field. Further, 
Mr. Stalnaker argued, we must improve the 
quality of training for guidance workers. 
Better, not longer, training is necessary, 
leading to the Ph.D. degree, and including 
internship as well as courses. He urged more 
and better research in the various areas of 
personnel work, based on controlled experi- 
mentation. The speaker declared that even 
finances need not stand in the way of this 
program. 


ance. 


® Miami Valley (Ohio) 


New Developments in Guidance’’ were 
the subject of Mary Corre’s discussion at the 
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October 4 meeting. Among the developments 
considered were inter-cultural and inter-racial 
counseling and attempts to improve environ- 
ment, including better employment laws for 
children. The speaker is Supervisor of Coun- 
seling, Cincinnati Public Schools. In the 
business session which followed !Aiss Corre’s 
remarks, there was some discussion of group 
dynamics. 


© Northern California 


Joining forces to consider *“Guidance and 
Mental Health,’’ the Northern California 
Guidance Association and the Mental Health 
Society of Northern California held a con- 
ference on October 21 at the City College of 
San Francisco. Bernard L. Diamond, a con- 
sulting psychiatrist, delivered the keynote 
address on ‘‘Mental Hygiene Aspects of Oc- 
cupational Adjustment.’’ Section meetings 
and their speakers included: ‘“The Adminis- 
trator’s Role in the School Guidance Pro- 
gtam,"’ Virginia Lee Block, Department of 
Psychology, San Francisco State College; 
‘Follow-up and Evaluation of a Counseling 
Program,’’ John P. Buchanan, Director of 
Guidance, Vallejo School Department; *“The 
Role of the Public Employment Service in 
Vocational Guidance,’’ Thomas Goodson, 
State Supervisor of Counseling, State Depart- 
ment of Employment, Sacramento; “‘Develop- 
ment and Utilization of an Occupational In- 
formation Library,’’ Barbara A. Kirk, Direc- 
tor, Student Counseling Center, University of 
California, Berkeley; ‘Personnel Selection 
and Guidance Techniques in Industry," 
Ralph R. Canter, Jr., Department of Psy- 
chology, University of California, Berkeley, 
and “The Application of Group Guidance 
Techniques to Problems of Military Disci- 
pline and Morale,’ James Cooper, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, San Francisco State 
College. Al Ostrow, feature writer for the 
San Francisco News, spoke to a luncheon meet- 
ing on ‘‘The Newspaper’s Role in the Pro- 
motion of Mental Health.’" At one of the 
general sessions the question was debated, 
“Should We Have a School Counselor Cre- 
dential in California?’ Donald E. Kitch, 
Chief, OIGS, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, acted as Chairman. 


e Denver 


A forecast of programs for the coming year 
is based on the theme of the 1951 Labor Mar- 
ket. ‘All vocational guidance is concerned 


with jobs,”’ states the forecast, “so most of 


the programs this year will deal with the job 


market. With panels and surveys, we will 
delve into the problems created by a war 
economy and the all-time question of how to 
counsel young people in a changing labor 
market."’ Scheduled program topics and 
speakers include: *‘The 1951 Labor Market as 
Seen by the Employment Service,’ B. B. Van 
Zandt, Denver office CSES (October 2); 
“Education for What?’’, Val H. Wilson, 
President, Colorado Women's College (Octo- 
ber 27); ‘Employer's View of the 1951 Labor 
Market,”’ panel of three personnel managers 
(December 6); ‘New Industries and New 
Jobs,’’ Carl E. Berg, Field Director, Denver 
Chamber of Commerce, and a report on a 
survey made by the Employer Representative, 
Colorado State Employment Service (January 
8); ‘Fitting the High School Graduate to the 
1951 Labor Market,’’ panel of school coun- 
selors (February 5); ‘Fitting the College 
Graduate to the Changing Labor Market,”’ 
panel of college counselors (March 8). 


e Central Ohio 


**Vocational Guidance, a New Definition” 
was offered to members at a November 3 
meeting by Donald E. Super, Professor of 
Education, Columbia University. On No- 
vember 18 Harold Goldstein, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. §. Department of Labor, spoke 
to an all-day guidance conference on *‘Em- 
ployment Trends and What They Mean for 
Guidance.’’ This conference was held jointly 
with the State Department of Education and 
six Ohio Branches of NVGA. On January 9 
representatives of ACPA, NADA, and NVGA 
will discuss the proposed unification under the 
title of ‘Integration of Personnel Workers." 
Problems of the older worker will be dis- 
cussed when the subject of “Counseling for 
Retirement”’ is considered at the February 15 
meeting. On March 12 a dinner and business 
meeting will be held. The May 8 meeting 
will be held at Ohio University at Athens. 
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A group visit will be made with Gaige B. 
Paulsen, Supervisor of Testing and Counseling 
Services, as host. Program topic will be 
“Integrating Counseling Services at Ohio 
State University.” 


e Washington, D. C. 


Capitalizing, as it has in the past, on the 
availability of top-flight policy makers in 
Washington, the Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociation started its program year with a 
meeting devoted to the employment outlook. 
The lead speaker was Seymour Wolfbein, 
Chief, Division of Manpower and Produc- 
tivity, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 
of Labor. Fred Z. Hetzel, Director of the 
USES for the District of Columbia, followed 
up with a discussion on the employment out- 
look in the D. C. area. Finally, the implica- 
tions of the economic changes and accelerated 
defense preparations for guidance and per- 
sonnel workers were discussed by Ralph 
Bedell, Chairman of the Department of Psy- 
chology at American University. 


Briefer Branch Notes... 


The November 1 meeting of the New 
Haven Area Division of the Connecticut 
Branch featured a demonstration of a class in 
occupational information by Robert Hoppock, 
Professor of Education at New York Univer- 
sity. 

At their October 5 meeting, members of the 
Long Island Guidance Association held a 
panel discussion on “‘Dropouts,’’ discussing 
the problem from the point of view of their 
own school policies and techniques. 

A panel discussion, ““The Recent Graduate 
Looks at Counseling,’’ was presented at the 
Rochester, New York, Branch’s October 9 
meeting. Participants were recent graduates 
of the University of Rochester Institute of 
Technology. Moderator was Grace Murray 
of the New York State Employment Service. 

**Vocational Adjustment as Personal De- 
velopment’’ was Donald E. Super’s topic 
when he addressed an October 19 dinner meet- 
ing of the Southern Caliornia Branch at Los 
Angeles Harbor Junior College. 

The Industrial and Educational Counselors 
Association of Milwaukee heard D. L. Hark- 
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rider describe “‘The Effect of the Current 
World Situation on Industry and Education’’ 
at the October 25 meeting. 

‘Uses and Abuses of Counseling’’ was Clif- 
ford Froehlich’s subject at the September 18 
meeting of the Minnesota Vocational Associ- 
ation in Minneapolis. Dr. Froehlich is 
Specialist for Training Guidance Personnel, 
OIGS, U. S. Office of Education. 

When the Baltimore Branch of NVGA 
held its September 26 mecting Leona C. 
Buchwald, Assistant Director of Guidance 
and Placement, Baltimore Public Schools, 
discussed “‘Highlights of the 1950 NVGA 
Convention.” 

At the October 12 meeting of the Teachers 
College Branch Leo Goldman spoke, for the 
benefit of new and prospective members, on 
membership in NVGA with particular refer- 
ence to the Teachers College Branch. A panel 
on job opportunities in vocational guidance 
was planned for the following meeting. 





WHO’S WHO 
—and WHERE 





Joun Howarp Owen is now a counselor 
in the Cincinnati, Ohio, Public School Sys- 
tem. He was formerly a part-time counselor 
at Vocational Counseling Service, Incorpo- 
rated, New Haven, Connecticut. 


C. Winrietp Scorr became part-time Direc- 
tor of Student Personnel Services at the New 
Haven State Teachers College, New Haven, 
Connecticut, September, 1950. He is con- 
tinuing as Director of Vocational Counseling 
Service, Incorporated, and as Lecturer in 
Educational Guidance, Yale University. 


Heten Rince has joined the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, as a 
consultant on Problems of Aging. Pre- 
viously she was on the National Board of the 
YWCA in Washington, D. C. 





Who's Who 


Rosert Sroucuton has taken a post as 
counselor trainer with the State Board of 
Education of Connecticut. He had pre- 
viously been at Trinity College, Washington, 


D.C. 


Barpara A. CHANDLER is now Supervisor of 
Guidance and Evaluation with the Duval 
County (Jacksonville, Florida) schools. 


Fittmore H. Sanrorp was recently ap- 
pointed Executive Secretary of the American 
Psychological Association. Previously Dr. 
Sanford was Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology at Haverford College and Consultant 
to the Institute for Research in Human Rela- 
tions. 


F. J. DeiGNan is now Instructor of Psy- 
chology with the Rhode Island School of 


Design. 


Cuares A. SukMAN recently resigned the 
position of Principal and Guidance Director 
of the Smithville Schools, Bloomington, 
Indiana, to accept the position of Personnel 
Director for the Army and Air Forces Ex- 
change Services, Scott Air Force Base, Illinois. 
He will also teach evening classes in general 
psychology at the Belleville, Illinois, Junior 
College. 


Herman J. Perers, new Associate Professor 
of Psychology at Chico State College, Chico, 
California, has assumed his duties which 
include instructional work in counseling and 
guidance with half-time counseling duties in 
the Student Personnel Office. 


Henry C. Kozzer, Jr., has joined the 
faculty of Lafayette College, Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, as Instructor in Psychology. 


Ropert F. Pearse is now an industrial 
psychologist on the staff of the Industrial 
Relations Division of the Kaiser-Fraser Cor- 
poration, Ypsilanti, Michigan. Previously 
he was a staff member at the University of 
Chicago Counseling Center. 


Davip Hart ey resigned from the New 
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York State Education Department to accept 
an assistant professorship at Albany State 
Teachers College. 


Mary-CaTHerine Hupson is now Voca- 
tional Counselor in the office of the dean of 
women, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. Previously she was Director of Guid- 
ance at the Mechanicsville Public Schools, 


New York. 


E. Lroypy Moretanp of Bay Shore High 
School is the new Editor of the News Bulletin, 
published by the New York State Counselors. 
He succeeds Donatp Cuixps of Bolivar, New 


York. 


C. D. Reinecke has been promoted to As- 
sistant Principal at Lowrey High School in 
Michigan after heading the guidance work for 
Dearborn High School for a number of years. 


Don Ranpatt, recently Principal of Wayne 
High School, is now Principal of Battle Creek 
High School, where Ropert Martner is a 
new counselor. Mr. Maitner was previously 
with that school’s Basic Living Department. 


Marjorie SHeparp has been named As- 
sistant Principal of South High School in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, after having served 
as Director of Guidance. 


Rosert R. Witson is now holding an 
Assistantship in the University of Nebraska 
State Teachers College and is working for the 
Doctorate in Psychology and Education at the 
University of Nebraska. For the past four 
years he has been Director of Guidance for the 
Brattleboro School System in Brattleboro, 
Vermont. 


Harry J. Spar, who has been in charge of 
Vocational Guidance and Placement in the 
Industrial Home for the Blind, Brooklyn, 
New York, has recently been appointed 


Director of Rehabilitation at this Institute. 
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Draft Deferment Decisions 
Should Be Based on Tests, 
Claims A.C.E. Committee 


Nation-wide tests and state quotas should 
be the basis of draft deferment of college stu- 
dents, according to a committee of the 
American Council on Education. The Coun- 
cil's Committee on the Relationship of 
Higher Education to the Federal Government 
made these proposals in response to a defer- 
ment policy recommended to Selective Serv- 
ice earlier in October by another group of 
educators. While the earlier plan calls for 
deferment of the “‘brightest’’ students in each 
class of each college each year, the ACE plan 
calls for a nationally administered test to 
determine aptitude for education and training 
of all men on reaching the age of 18. Men 
making a score of 110 or higher would be per- 
mitted to apply for admission to college or 
continue their college training on the basis of 
state quotas. Between 7 and 10 per cent of 
the draftees would then become eligible for 
deferment—two to three times as many as 
would be deferred under the previously pro- 
posed system. After completion of college or 
graduate training, the deferred student would 
become liable for either his full period of mili- 
tary service or some other assignment ordered 
in the national interest. Enlistment or com- 
missioning on a volunteer basis in non-com- 
batant services of women was also suggested. 
The committee plans to recommend a schol- 
arship program in the future to care for the 
needs of youths able to pass the national 
educational test, but financially unable to 
enter college. 

The earlier plan referred to was worked up 
by six professional and scientific advisory 
committees of Selective Service headed by 
M. H. Trytten of the National Research 
Council. 


The Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations of which NVGA is a member 
has established a Committee on Manpower 
Utilization to confer with governmenral 
authorities in connection with formulation of 
manpower policies including this matter of 
deferment. 
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Teacher Education 
Again Under Attack 


Teacher education in this country is a sadly 
muddled affair. Such is the conclusion 
reached by one parent-reporter and detailed 
in the October 16 issue of Life. The article, 
which appeared under the by-line of Joha 
William Sperry, is the second major flailing 
attack to be made on present-day teacher 
education in a publication of national circu- 
lation this year. The first appeared in the 
March Aslantic Monthly and was primarily 
concerned with the failure of the larger cen- 
ters of teacher training. Mr. Sperry's concern 
was more with the smaller teachers’ colleges 
and the job they do. As Life's sister publica- 
tion, Time, reported it, ““Sperry soon learned 
that the U. S. has about 150 teachers’ colleges, 
some called liberal arts colleges, some normal 
schools. But one fact stood out about all 
teacher education: ‘A great many of the 
teachers’ colleges bring an inferior faculty 
and an inferior student body together in an 
inferior physical plant. And what is even 
more astonishing to me is the fact that most 
of the people in the field take this for 
granted.’ '’ Explanation for this acceptance, 
Sperry found, lay in part in the fact that 
“they (the educators) have no alternative. 
Since public school teachers are wretchedly 
underpaid, the profession seldom gets the 
cream of high school graduates. The 
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colleges themselves seldom have the money 
that other institutions have, and their pro- 
tessors—'the men who teach the teachers— 
rank close to the bottom of the prestige lad- 
der in the academic world.” The great uni- 
versities and the liberal arts colleges consist- 
ently ignore their plight: ‘(They) have little 
right to criticize teachers’ colleges for not 
doing well a job they themselves have hardly 
done at all.” ... To Sperry it is high time 
that both the public and the liberal arts col- 
leges begin ‘to contribute more toward the 
great American goal of public education and 
help the teachers’ colleges more instead of 
scorning them. Somebody better start 
doing something,’ says he. ‘As things stand 
now, the teachers being trained to instruct 
your children and mine are getting the worst 
college education of all.” " 


> @ 


Women's Chances Slim 
For Top Industry Posts 


Women's chances of becoming vice-presi- 
dent in business or industry are still slim, 
according to a survey released by the 
U. S$. Department of Labor’s Women’s Bu- 
reau. The opportunities, however, for wo- 
men to succeed in responsible jobs are good, 
even in some spots formerly considered by 
management as suitable only for men. 

The survey, Women in Higher-Level Positions, 
was conducted in Boston, Hartford, Chicago, 
and Philadelphia in department stores, banks, 
home offices of insurance companies, and 
certain manufacturing plants. It is one of the 
first comprehensive analyses ever made of 
women’s status within industry and business 
in the United States. The 86-page bulletin 
discusses the extent to which higher-level 
jobs are open to women, the qualifications 
demanded, the relative success of men and 
women in obtaining such jobs, and the back- 
ground and experience of women holding 
higher-level positions. 

Field agents of the Women’s Bureau ob- 
tained from the emplover information con- 
cerning 860 women holding responsible jobs 
and this was supplemented by personal inter- 
views with 646 of them. The women uni- 
versally agreed that the key to a successful 
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career was hard work, and if a woman set a 
goal for herself she would likely achieve it 
even though tradition and prejudice might be 
against her. 

Employers, when asked their opinion why 
women were not more frequently promoted 
to top-level jobs alchough many qualified for 
such positions, voiced traditional attitudes 
and likewise emphasized lack of permanency 
and the distractions of home responsibilities 
as major deterrent factors. 

Women in the higher-level positions were 
not predominantly college-educated. In de- 
partment stores nearly half of the women, 
and in each of the other industries consider- 
ably more than half, had not more than a 
high school education. In manufacturing, 
16 per cent of the women had gone no further 
than the eighth grade, and only 19 per cent 
were college graduates. Well over one-fourth 
of the women in each of the other fields 
studied had completed four years or more of 
With the exception of women 
proportions had at- 


college work. 
in banks, substantial 
tended in-plant training courses. 

About two-thirds of the women holding 
higher-level positions had been working for 
more than 15 years. In the banks nearly two- 
thirds had been working for over 20 years, 
while in department stores less than one-third 
had been working that long. In department 
stores and in manufacturing 28 per cent of the 
women holding higher-level jobs for whom 
records were obtained had been with the same 
firm for their entire working life. In banks 
32 per cent of the women in such jobs had all 
of their work experience with the same firm, 
and in insurance companies 42 per cent were 
in the same company in which they had 
started work. 
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Vocational Opportunity 
Campaign Scheduled 


The 19th annual Vocational Opportunity 
Campaign of the National Urban League will 
be observed March 11-18, 195]. The League 
is the country’s oldest inter-racial social work 
agency. The Campaign is a part of a year- 
round program designed to assist schools in 
extending and improving their vocational 
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guidance activities and services. Mobilizing 
the resources of entire communities, and 
focusing attention on the needs of young 
people, the **VOC,"’ as it is popularly known, 
dramatizes and highlights not only problems 
and needs, but also what young people can do 
and are able to do if given equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

Participating in the campaigns are loca! 
Urban League affiliates in 58 cities, cooperat- 
ing community agencies in non-League cities, 
and hundreds of public and private secondary 
schools and colleges. Commerce and in- 
dustry, the trades union movement, boards of 
education, the public employment service, 
service clubs, Greek letter sororities and fra- 
ternities, churches, and other community 
agencies as well as skilled and semi-skilled 
workers and representatives of the professions 
support the **VOC."’ 

The 1950 campaign, described by one high 
school principal as ‘‘one of the most purpose- 
ful activities that our school has ever had,”’ 
reached 350,000 in-school and out-of-school 
youth, 

Many needs were brought to light by the 
campaign. In one community the campaign 
culminated in a decision to construct a new 
high school; and in another it served as a 
means of convincing the Board of Education 
that a more thorough guidance program with 
trained personnel was needed. 

Any school or agency interested in spon- 
soring a Vocational Opportunity Campaign 
may secure further information from the 
National Urban League’s Southern Field 
Division office, 250 Auburn Avenue, N. E., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia; or from the national 
headquarters office, 1133 Broadway, New 
York 10, New York. 
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Too Few Apprentices 
in Critical Occupations 


W. F. Patterson, Director, of the United 
States Department of Labor's Bureau of 
Apprenticeship, told representatives of labor 
and management, at Minnesota's State-Wide 
Apprenticeship Conference held in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, recently that although there were 
17,192 registered apprentices in the critical 
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occupations, defense production might be 
seriously hampered unless more effort was 
exerted on industrial training. Director 
Patterson said that of the 17,192 registered 
apprentices in those occupations listed by the 
Secretary of Labor as critical to the war pro- 
duction effort, 70 per cent were concentrated 
in 10 states. 

“These figures," Patterson said, ‘‘show 
that in some states not enough apprentices 
are being trained, or if they are being trained, 
they are not being registerd with the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship or a State agency."’ In 
either case something must be done to correct 
the situation. 

“Only through registration of all appren- 
tices will the Department of Labor and State 
and Territorial apprenticeship agencies be 
able to gauge accurately the condition of the 
skilled crafts and recommend the necessary 
steps to be taken to insure that our defense 
industries will not bog down because of a 
shortage of any particular craft or trade. 

‘There are somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 7,500,000 skilled workers in industry at the 
present time, but our high percentage of em- 
ployment and present civilian production has 
left a shrinking number of craftsmen available 
for rapid expansion of those industries supply- 
ing our defense needs,’’ Patterson said. 

The apprenticeship director urged that in- 
dustry examine its apprentice training pro- 
grams and step up activity in those crafts and 
localities where a shortage of skilled workers 
exists or is imminent. 

Patterson pointed out that some employers 
were not hiring apprentices because of the 
fear that the apprentices would be taken by 
selective service. Such an attitude is dan- 
gerous, Patterson warned, and should be 
remedied. 
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Discount for Members 


NVGA membership is worth a 10 per cent 
discount to members ordering materials from 
Vocational Guidance Manuals. The pub- 
lishers of Occupational Monographs have of- 
fered to make such a discount available to all 
members who mention their NVGA affilia- 
tion when ordering titles. 





A Woman's Progress 


COLLEGE WOMEN 10 YEARS AFTER 


The necessity for a broader view of vocational guidance for women and ample 
ammunition for several spirited student discussions are contained in the September, 
1950, Mademoiselle. ‘College Women Ten Years After" reports on a follow-up 
study of the 1940 graduates of Smith College and the University of Wisconsin 
College of Letters and Sciences. 

“The big news about the class of 1940, 10 years after graduation, is that 77 
per cent are housebound, with children. Conflict and painful emotional struggle 
lay in wait for these women when they subordinated their other ambitions and 
devoted full time to housekeeping and child tending—a job and a kind of life for 
which it turns out they had little practical or philosophical preparation. 

“The typical girl of '40 took a paid job after graduation but has since chucked 
it for a family. She has been married 7.6 years to a college man who served in 
the war and who helps with the dishes and the children and earns $6,000 (the 
median) with $500 from investments. She has 2.2 children and wants more— 
outdoing her mother there. Her only household help is the sitter and an occa- 
sional cleaning woman. But from her mother, who had a maid, she inherits can- 
dlelight-and-silver standards of housekeeping which keep her at a grinding 
round of cooking, washing, polishing, and picking up after the children. If she 
lets any of it go she feels guilty, yet her routine leaves little time or energy for 
serious reading, outside interests or even church, a situation which gives her a 
separate set of guilty feelings. Fatigue is a main theme of the answers—fatigue 
and mental stagnation. 

“To the suggestion that she might combine raising a family with a job, ‘40 is 
apt to crack, ‘Are you kidding?’ 

“Almost half of the class say they have had to make more adjustments and 
compromises, as women, than they were prepared for. About half of them 
think too that men have the more interesting time in present-day America. Yet to 
the question ‘if you could be born over again, would you rather be a man or a 
woman?’ only 10.6 per cent reply that they would rather be men. Another 9.6 
per cent don't answer. Perhaps they're still struggling with the question. Cer- 
tainly many are struggling with alternating feelings of contentment and restless- 
ness. Basically they seem to lack self-esteem and a sure sense that what they are 
doing is respected and important. Write-in comments leave no doubt that '40 
has a load on her chest: ‘...often | think longingly of former freedom and inter- 
ests, status gained from jobs, free evenings, less fatigue and more fun.’ ‘I 
wouldn't trade my life now for a job...but...I feel so hectic and oppressed at the 
end of a day.’ ‘I lost discontent when | had children and quit expecting to set 
the world on fire, but occasionally a loneliness sets in...’ 

“Altogether the demands the average woman of '40 makes on herself are not 
only many-sided—they are rather overwhelming. She would be pretty, well 
dressed, a fascinating wife and quiet aid to her husband in his drive for success. 
She wants to be a wonderful mother and playmate to her children; also family 
nurse, chouffeur, and domestic servant. She wants to keep her house attractive 
and neat while with another hand she cooks expertly and entertains with skill and 
ease. She wants to read widely, of course, and talk well with men about business 
and world affairs. She would sew a bit, garden, do important work in the com- 
munity, keep up with her music or other avocation, be athletic, bear children, and 

never be tired.” 








YOU MIGHT LIKE TO READ... 





@ Why guidance or at least some agency for a 
personalized emphasis is needed in modern 
education is clearly brought out in “‘The Big 
Change’’ carried in the centennial issue of 
Harpers (October, 1950). The sub-title of 
the article, ‘“The Coming—and Disciplin- 
ing— of Industrialism, 1850-1950,"" indicates 
its underlying theme. Frederick Lewis 
Allen, the author, has been editor of Harpers 
since 1941. 


w The need for transforming veterans’ guid- 
ance centers into community counseling serv- 
ices is emphasized by C. Winfield Scott in an 
article with that title in the July 15, 1950, 
School and Society. The author feels that the 
very organizational set-up of guidance centers 
has mitigated against a community awareness 
of the need and value of continued counseling 
services provided by the community. 


@ For cight years the faculty and adminis- 
trative officers of Hamilton, Ohio, High 
School have joined forces with business and 
professional leaders in the community, first 
in organizing, then in improving the school's 
annual Careers Day. An account of this 
community-planned event appears in the 
November Clearing House. 


e Hugh U. Perkins, Jr., writes on ‘‘Your 
Pupils’ Life Space’’ in the N. E. A. Journal 
for September, 1950. He discusses the neces- 
sity for and ways of tying the curriculum of 
the school into community factors which 
influence pupils and emphasizes that class- 
room eats can be made more effective by 
discovering the life-space elements common to 
large numbers of pupils. 


a A discussion of the non-academic factors 
in college entrance requirements was carried 
in an article by that title in the May, 1950, 
Peabody Journal of Education. A study of 160 
colleges revealed rather clear-cut academic 
requirements. However, non-academic re- 


quirements were more general and in high 
sounding terms and specifications. They 
included qualities of character, participation 
in activities, health and social maturity. 
Benjamin Fine is quoted as thinking that 
making entrance requirements less rigid is 
‘no cheapening of the college degree but 
broadening the college base.’" The im- 
portant thing to him is that ‘‘behind the high 
school record stands an individual, and it is 
this individual with his traits, qualities, and 
characteristics who must be considered.” 
Flossie Jones is the author. 


@ ‘Here's How to Write That Application 
Letter’’ is a meaty and succinct article in the 
October, 1950, School and College Placement. 
Written by Mary Rouse, it emphasizes the 
importance of a well-written letter, the 
necessity for analyzing oneself before writing, 
the value of the positive approach, the need 
for emphasizing points the prospective em- 
ployer is looking for, and the physical ap- 
pearance of the letter. 


w The problems faced by small business after 
their “‘auspicious launching"’ is the topic of 
a cleverly illustrated feature in the October, 
1950, Mademoiselle. Thirty-two young 
women whose small businesses have been de- 
scribed in past issues of the magazine were 
questionnaired about various aspects of es- 
tablishing and operating a small business. 
Enthusiasm for the work, quality of the 
product, attention to small details and 
energy were mentioned as essential qualities 
for success. Lack of prior experience in the 
work was the greatest single handicap. 
‘How Does Your Business Grow?"’ by Mary 
Morris makes interesting and valuable read- 
ing for counselors and for embryonic business- 
women particularly. 


w Writing on the rapidly increasing need for 
adult education, Everett C. Preston in 
“Bigger People for Better Times,’’ gives 10 
principles for self-guidance of adults and 12 
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points for needs that should be provided 
adults by public education—N. E. A. 
Journal, October, 1950. 


w With the alluring title of ‘‘From Prunes 
to Nuts to Cotton,’’ Helen Heffernan dis- 
cusses in the October, 1950, N. E. A. Journal 
the problem of migrant agricultural workers 
and especially their children. She sees the 
solution as necessitating both state and federal 
funds and supervision. 


@ Have you ever run into old-fashioned board 
members and their reaction to sex education 
in the public schools? Earl Thomas tells of 
his experiences in a humorous article, ‘‘Sex 
Education Comes Up for Air,"’ carried in the 
October, 1950, Clearing House. 


gw ‘Is Child-Study a New Fad?’ asks Daniel 
A. Prescott in the October, 1950, N. E. A. 
Journal. The author goes on to discuss the 
roject in child study now being conducted 
y the Division of Child Development and 
Teacher Personnel of the American Council of 
Education. He presents some of the findings 
and some of the problems that have arisen. 
Good techniques are given for the teacher. 


@ Margaret H. Stucki in ‘‘Setudent Court 
Quells Vandalism Outbreak"’ discusses a 
specific project that developed out of a social 
science class discussion on student vandalism. 
The initiative for the student court was pro- 
vided by the class, not from above. he 
article, appearing in the October, 1950 
Clearing House, gives another example of the 
use of group techniques. 


win a protest against recently enacted 
legislation by the State of New York, Ernest 
Harms in “‘Child Guidance Yesterday, To- 
day, and Tomorrow,’ traces the development 


of the movement. The author stresses the 
broadness of the guidance field and refuses to 
acknowledge the right or the wisdom of one 
special po. sd field to be dominant over all 
fields—in this specific case, psychiatry has been 
made the deciding authority over all guidance 
fields.—School and Society, August 26, 1950. 


w The May, 1950, issue of the Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals had as its theme, Life Adjustment in the 
Secondary-Schoo] Curriculum. Among the 
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articles which would be of particular in- 
terest to guidance workers are those on such 
topics as the counselor's relationships to the 
community, integrating the guidance pro- 
gram into the total high school program, the 
classroom teacher and guidance, college en- 
trance requirements and their relationship to 
life adjustment education, the testing program 
and the best books of 1949 on vocational 
guidance. 


@ ‘The Librarian's Role in Vocational Guid- 
ance’’ discusses three factors which underlie a 
successful library-centered vocational infor- 
mation program; namely, a competent 
librarian, adequate funds and administrative, 
faculty and parental support. The article 
authored by Harold D. Jones, appears in 
the September, 1950, Journal of Education 


@ Only a beginning has been made in han- 
dling properly the problems contingent on 
screening and admitting foreign students and 
providing satisfactory conditions for their 
educational and personal welfare on Ameri- 
can campuses. What some of these problems 
are, and those faced by students from abroad 
during residence in this country is the subject 
of ‘Foreign Student Problems on American 
Campuses," by Martena Tenney Sasnett in 
the October issue of College and University 


® Two pages appear in the November N.E.A 
Journal under the title of ““Are Your Habits 
Showing?’’ Designed for use on a classroom 
bulletin board, this picture-article suggests 
Ways to improve study habits, discusses 
reasons for poor habits and ways to correct 
them such as ‘“‘talking things over helps 
We can go to our parents, counselors, or 
trusted friends.”’ 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Employment Counselors: Male and female, ex- 
perienced, in vocational services department of 
large social service agency now retrenching; 
proved, highly qualified professional people with 
arich background of graduate training and ex- 
perience in various phases of personnel adminis- 
tration and vocational guidance, Contact Per- 
sonnel Department, New York Association for 
New Americans, Inc., 15 Park Row, New York 7, 
New York, COrtlandr 7-9700 
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FosrerInc Menta Heatta IN Ovr 
Scnoots; 1950 YEARBOOK, ASSOCIATION FOR 
SUPERVISION AND CurRRICULUM DEvVELop- 
MENT. Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association, 1950. 320 pp. 
$3.00. 


™= YEARBOOK, WRITTEN primarily for 
teachers, curriculum workers, super- 
visors, and administrators at all levels of 
education, replaces the 1940 volume of the 
Association, Mental Health in the Classroom. 
The Yearbook Committee, composed largely 
of staff members of the University of Chi- 
cago’s Committee on Human Development, 
together with some school people, has 
drawn helpfully upon the Chicago studies of 
human development conducted during the 
past 10 years. 

The entire yearbook is concerned with the 
healthy development of so-called “‘normal 
children’; not with deviates. Throughout 
the volume, there is emphasis upon condi- 
tions that will promote the total, all-round 
well-being of the individual. One of the 
basic conditions stressed is keeping the 
fecling-doing-thinking aspects of behavior 
integrated in school experiences, thus foster- 
ing continuous interaction of these three 
facets of living during the growth and 
development of the individual. 

Part One, ‘Factors Determining Behavior 
and Development,’’ deals with environmental 
influences and with the common human 
biological heritage as it promotes likenesses 
in human beings. The treatment of in- 
dividual differences, biologically, is largely 
limited to body build and energy level. 
Personality differences are interpreted as due 
primarily to the impact of the social environ- 
ment. The introduction to this part states 
that “No two people are alike because no 
two have had exactly the same experiences."’ 
Chapters II and III contain excellent dis- 
cussions of home and peer influences on the 
developing personality. Chapters VI and 


VII deal helpfully with the nature and im- 
portance of developmental tasks at each 
stage in growing up. 

wo possible criticisms of this section are, 
first, the predominant stress upon social or 
economic class as a determiner of personality, 
and, second, the omission of the concept of 
interaction of nature and nurture as one ex- 
planation of individual differences. The 
concept of ‘‘classes’’ becomes almost as dog- 
matic and fatalistic as the older determinis- 
tic view of heredity. 

Part Two, ““The Child’s Motivations,”’ 
considers ways of supporting the child's 
spontaneous interests, of encouraging his 
identification with an ideal—a real or im- 
agined person, or a value system, and of pro- 
viding opportunities for participation and 
belonging in social units that are real and 
important tohim. The discussion of reward 
and punishment is helpfully related to ques- 
tions of intrinsic and extrinsic motivation. 
This treatment might not be thought to 
reach a realistic consideration of wholesome 
self-direction. The exact meaning of the 
term ‘‘latent interests’’ as used in this section 
is uncertain. It could suggest a concept of 
individual] differences in potential abilities, 
but this concept is not developed. 

Part Three, *‘Knowing and Helping the 
Child,’’ contains very helpful and practical 
suggestions for teachers on anecdotal records, 
sociometric grouping, informal talks with 
children and parents, child understanding 
through creative products, socio-drama as an 
educative process, the understanding of 
group processes, and problems of accepting 
and clarifying the child's feelings. 

In this section, as throughout the book 
emphasis is placed upon the — and 
motivational aspects of personality, and upon 
interpersonal relationships; also, — en- 
vironmental and class influences in develop- 
mental and adjustive processes. The prac- 
tical application to school conditions of re- 
search in these areas has been achieved ad- 
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mirably by the various members of the com- 
mittee. However, the omission of biological 
and psychological phases of individual dif- 
ferences has suied jn a limited approach to 
the study and understanding of individual 
children. This approach could prove espe- 
cially serious at the high school and college 
levels where problems of educational and 
vocational planning must be met. Also, the 
developmental tasks of adolescents and adults 
in creating and maintaining effective life 
adjustments may well require more direct, 
organized learning with respect to continu- 
ous self-direction than is implied in the ex- 
cellent suggestions to teachers and cur- 
riculum workers for creating a healthy emo- 
tional climate in the school. 

It would seem that the sociological orienta- 
tion of the committee has resulted in some 
precarious generalizations throughout the 
volume. One statement concerning the pre- 
dominant influence of environment upon per- 
sonality has already been noted. Another il- 
Justration may be found in the conclusion 
that **. . . despite . . . possible constitutional 
factors, the evidence seems clear that the 
child's experience as he grows up among 
other human beings is the most important 
set of influences that shape his personality 


(page 65). One study among many that could 
Sm this generalization is that by 
Thom and Johnston! of well-adjusted high 


school students. While the majority of 
these children came from homes and neigh- 
borhoods that were good or excellent as to 
socio-economic status, the authors con- 
sidered that one of the most significant find- 
ings in their study was the number of adverse 
factors in the lives of some of these children, 
such as deprivation of many necessities of 
life, unfavorable social influences in home or 
neighborhood, and personal handicaps. They 
concluded that their study gave tangible 
evidence, frequently overlooked, that adverse 
surroundings need not prove destructive to 
the individual who possesses a sufficient 
degree of adjustability to cope with them 
effectively. 

Of course, such findings do not invalidate 
the excellent positive approach to mental 
health portrayed in this yearbook. The 
stress upon understanding and development 
of the feeling aspects of experience in a 


1D. A. Thom and F. S. Johnston, “‘Environmental 
Factors and Their Relation to Social Adjustment: A 
Study of a Group of Well-Adjusted Children,’’ Mental 
Hygiene, XXIII (July, 1939), 379-413. 
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healthy emotional climate is a much-needed 
antidote to the rarefied academic atmosphere 
of many classrooms. However, if we are to 
deal intelligently on a long-range basis with 
the whole individual and help him toward 
self-knowledge and skill in maintaining 
free interaction among the various facets of 
living, we must, ourselves, see life whole 
and as a process of interaction among all the 
factors of which we can be cognizant. In a 
democratic society we can certainly keep 
both nature and nurture in the picture. 

This yearbook is a valuable contribution 
to our educational literature on mental 
health and is worthy of careful study by 
every educator.—Marcarer E. Bennett, 
Psychologist, Pasadena City Colleges. 
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CounseELING IN Resipence Hatts, by Rhoda 
Orme. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1950. 143 pp. $2.50. 


TUDENT PERSONNEL WoRK in College resi- 

dence halls has increased much more in 
scope and quality during the past few years 
than would be indicated by the few publica- 
tions on the subject. Counseling in Residence 
Halls is a notable and much-needed addition 
to the literature in this field. 

The book covers a large variety of topics 
under such headings as the place of the dormi- 
tory in the college personnel program, op- 

rtunities for counseling in residence halls, 
Lnokietes needed by the dormitory coun- 
selor, essential counseling techniques, values 
and nature of group experience, and the 

eneral qualifications and responsibilities of 
Semnieary counselors. 

The author succeeds very well in picturing 
clearly and realistically the role and relation- 
ships of the dormitory counselor. Through- 
out the book she tends to emphasize and to 
discuss ably the individual counseling aspect 
of residence hall work. Her discussion of 
group work is primarily from this point of 
view to the virtual exclusion of the student 
government organization, creating group 
morale and standards, and utilizing group 

rocesses for the advancement of the total 
Pall program. 

This point of view is further exemplified by 
her statement, “‘Even though the dormitory 
counselor's chief concern is not with groups, 
she would do well to familiarize herself 
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By Helen Shacter. This new book deals 
with ways to understand ourselves and 
others; how people are alike and how they 
ere different, how to meet social and emo- 
tional needs; how people act when social 
and emotional needs are not met; and why 
individuals behave as they do. It discusses 
the many types of activity that relieve 
tensions. The social implications of sexual 
needs are frankly discussed. Write for 
approval copy. $3. Clip this 
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with this material and to try to see its 
applications to dormitory life’’ (page 108). 
Administrators of dormitory systems in many 
institutions consider the group approach 
and emphasis at least as important a function 
as individual counseling. The areas of prac- 


tical administration and campus-wide rela- 
tionships are only briefly touched. 

In an effort to present her material for a 
layman's understanding the author has per- 
haps over-simplified her discussion of adoles- 
cent problems and certainly counseling tech- 


niques. Her discussion of testing, for ex- 
ample, ranges within four or five pages from 
a Taswelen of percentiles and the meaning 
of the “‘Q”’ and “‘L”’ sub-scores on the ACE 
to the value of the Rorschach, Wechsler- 
Bellevue, and other complex instruments. 
Such a discussion would probably have been 
of more value if directed at the need for the 
hall counselor to confer with the university 
examiner or psychological services bureau 
regarding any use of tests within housing 
units. 

Most of the material has been derived from 
the following sources: the author's experi- 
ence as a dormitory counselor at Barnard, 
reading the literature on the subject, a 
questionnaire filled out by 20 college or 
university heads of residence, a questionnaire 
regarding student reactions to counseling and 
their need for counseling, and recorded inter- 
views with students. The numbers of the 
last two sources were not given. The volume 
contains samples of the questionnaires and 
an excellent bibliography. 

Considering the space limitations of one 
small volume the author has produced a 
valuable book which should be read and re- 
read by dormitory counselors and others 
interested in college dormitory programs.— 


Rosert H. Suarrer, Assistant Dean of Students, 
Indiana University. 
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D* FREEMAN sTaTeEs in his preface: ‘“‘In 
the developing scientific field of psy- 
chological testing, there is recurrent mind tee 
periodic presentation of comprehensive de- 
scriptions of tests. This volume is intended 
to meet such a need"’ (page vii). The author 
attempts to cover in this one volume tests of 
intelligence, aptitude, achievement, and of 
personality, including the ‘‘objective,’’ pro- 
jective, and situational types. Despite, or 
perhaps because of this wide coverage, the 

resentation is not comprehensive, especially 
in the areas of the measurement of aptitude, 
interest, attitude, and school achievement. 
Over half of the book, including eight of 
the sixteen chapters, is devoted to description 
and discussion of intelligence testing. The 
single chapter given to aptitude tests includes 
discussion also of measurement of reading 
readiness and of interests. In the latter 
category only two inventories are mentioned, 
namely, those of Strong and Kuder. The 
same niggardly treatment is afforded to the 
discussion of “‘tests of attitudes and values"’ 
and to ‘‘opinion polling,’’ each of which oc- 
cupies ouly three pages in the book. It is 
perhaps unrealistic to expect a single volume 
to treat comprehensively all areas in which 
psychological testing is done. The material 
in this field is so varied and extensive that 
two or even three volumes might be neces- 
sary to do the job adequately. In the re- 
viewer's opinion, therefore, this volume is 
not comprehensive as it is claimed to be, and 
if it is used as a text for a year-long course in 
psychological testing, it must be supple- 
mented by other texts or materials. 

The second chapter of this text is devoted 
to statistics, in the writing of which T. A. 
Ryan has collaborated. This is one of the 
clearest short treatments of statistics seen 
anywhere by the reviewer. Despite this fact, 
however, one must question the usefulness 
of a single chapter of statistics—no matter 
how wal written—in any textbook of psy- 
chological testing. For those students in the 
course who have not previously had statis- 
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tics, this chapter is bound to be too difficult 
unless a great deal of class time is given to 
it. For students who have had statistics 
this chapter will be repetitious. It is high 
time that students entering a course in 
psychological testing, which it is to be hoped 
will be offered on graduate level only and 
with other sustaining courses, be required 
to have completed or to carry concurrently a 
full course in statistics. 

Let us now enumerate the many positive 
accomplishments of this book. With a few 
minor omissions it is an up-to-date coverage 
of the field in psychological testing. The 
experiences with and contributions to psy- 
chological testing during World War II are 
summarized and presented in a_ sensible 
manner. The author's scientific orientation 
and his objectivity in his treatment of the 
subjects throughout the book are admirable. 
His constant inquiry for demonstrated reli- 
ability and validicy of the different tests he 
presents is worthy of emulation. He is 
cautious in his interpretations, but no fence 
sitter. When the evidence is in, he does not 
shrink from drawing the logically necessary 
conclusions. The theoretical and clinical 
framework in which the material is presented 
and evaluated demonstrates a positive 
achievement in a difficult field where a sys- 
tematic and rigorous treatment has often 
been lacking. Finally, it must be said to 
the credit of the author that his writing 
is lucid and concise.—SretH ARsENIAN, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Springfield College, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 
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Tue Berry Betz Career Book, by Betty 
Betz. New York: Grossett & Dunlap, 
Inc., 1949. 191 pp. $2.50. 


ERE IS AN EYE-CATCHING piece of voca- 
tional guidance literature that should 
lure even the most frivolous teen-ager to 


delve between its covers. Then once he has 
sampled it he is likely to give it a real try 
as a ‘‘guide to a successful future’’—just what 
its subtitle claims it to be. 

To begin with, it speaks his language ac- 
centuated by the author's own clever car- 
toon-like illustrations. In a light conver- 
sational vein, it imparts sound advice about 
how to get vocational information, select 
a career, and get started in it. But it does 
not stop with the getting of a job. There are 
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also pertinent and practical suggestions for 
making good on that job whether after- 
school, vacation-time, or regular employ- 
ment. Thus it provides the teen-ager with 
simplified business-world etiquette of the 
type that promotes good relations with ‘one's 
co-workers as well as with the boss. 

Miss Betz is strong in her recommendation 
of after-school and vacation-time jobs, both 
as sources of vocational information and as 
stepping stones to regular employment. She 
carefully points out the importance of such 
jobs to one’s future regardless of whether 
they are directly related to the chosen field 
of work. In this connection she describes 
Junior Achievement, an organization where- 
by youth, ages 15 to 21, can secure the advice 
of some reputable company in setting up a 
small cooperative business venture 

The author's references to her own em- 
ployment experiences—the down as well as 
the ups—should convince even the skeptical 
teen-ager that she knows whercof she speaks. 
There is also a chapter, ‘For Parents Only,"’ 
that will be helpful in persuading certain 
parents that children should choose their own 
careers. 

The second part of the book entitled “I 
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I Were a Teen-Ager’’ is taken over by some 
80 successful men and women in 40 occupa- 
tional fields. So wide is the coverage of 
industry, business, the arts and sciences 
that it is difficult to find a field that was 
omitted. From farming to television, beauty 
culture to architecture, entertainment to 
research, runs the range with such celebrated 
contributors as J. Edgar Hoover, Helen 
Hayes, Howard Johnson, George McManus, 
Bernard Gimbel, and James Farley. 

Each describes in one to two pages what 
he would do as a teen-ager aspiring to a career 
in his field of work. Thus the reader is 
introduced to an occupation or occupational 
field only in a general way, but almost every 
article is followed by suggestions of what 
to read or to whom to write for detailed 
information, a feature that makes this book 
all the more valuable. 

Most of the contributors talk in terms of 
the general field, rather than their own high- 
ranking jobs, and somewhat objectively, too. 
They point out the difficulties and real effort 
involved in achieving success, as well as the 
satisfactions derived from their line of work. 
All of which makes one realize that this 
author did an unusually good job in briefing 
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them, one that is on a par with the achieve- 
ment of getting the cooperation of so many 
prominent people in the first place. 

Suffice it to say this book is indeed a wel- 
come contribution to vocational guidance. 
Its characteristically refreshing Betty Betz 
illustrations from cover to cover inclusive 
are more than decorative. They clinch im- 
portant points and make a dynamic book 
even more dynamic.—Dorotay Latimer, 
Guidance Counselor, Jefferson Junior High School, 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 
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“I Want to Bz,"’ by Earl T. Helms. 
Chicago: Earle Press, 1949. 301 pp. 
$5.00. 


His 1s A Book for little boys. It is 
written in simple, story book style, 
and printed in large, easily read type. The 
author was for many years director of store 
planning and display for the world’s largest 
chain of retail stores. This experience is 
evident in the volume’s presentation. Del- 
mar E. Bordeaux iedanel and produced the 
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book, and he has made its format a model 
for other juveniles. It is approximately 
9 x 11 inches in size, and is printed on heavy, 
glossy paper, well selected for reproduction 
of the many full-page pictures and drawings, 
and to stand u ad frequent readings. 
The colorful Sf is protected by a heavy 
transparent plastic cover. 

I Want to Be presents Uncle Joe, who its 
talking with a group of boys about their 
futures. In separate chapters he tells this 
group about different vocations and the 
careers of men who have been outstanding 
in them. It may be suggested that the 
author's selection of successful men will not 
always appeal to present-day small fry, for 
his generation is showing. Intimates of 
juvenile circles questioned by this reviewer 
report that Roy Rogers and Hopalong 
Cassidy have replaced Buck Jones and Tom 
Mix in playground heroics. It seems logical 
to suggest, therefore, that Rockefeller, Car- 
negie, and George Washington Goethals 
might have their successors in epic. The 
story of Charles Lindbergh, here recounted 
for the umpteenth time, is today perhaps 
more inspirational than descriptive of an 
airman’s life. Should Jack London, Rex 
Beach, and Lloyd C. Douglas be selected 
from among authors? Walter Winchell from 
newspapermen? Again, is Herbert Hoover 
best presented as an engineer, Woodrow Wil- 
son as a teacher—Jesus Christ as a carpenter? 

The author is no trained occupational 
analyst, though it is possible that he will 
achieve his purpose of awakening ‘‘ambition 
in the youthful mind . . . by the fascinating 
and human stories behind our great men.” 
The idea is good even if the approach is 
dated. This volume might be a handsome 
addition to the grammar school library or 
the child's shelf of books.—N. D. S. 
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Your VocationaL Guipe To THE IDEAL 
Jos, by Alfred Uhler. New York: Wil- 
fred Funk, Inc., 1946. 204 pp. $2.50. 


| ie BOOK IS INTERESTING and in some ways 
a bit different from the usual vocational 
ae 
search for your abilities, and an interpreta- 
tion of how you can use them in business 
life practically and immediately."’ It 


guidance presentation. is a scientific 


, or plan of 


sents a sort of “‘system,"’ meth 
ollow. 


self-guidance for the reader to 
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“Know yourself,"’ he is told, ‘‘realize your 
potentials and go forward to achievement 
which is yours if you choose it " 

“If you take the tests [appearing in the 
book] sincerely and with complete honesty, 
you may discover when you read the inter- 
pretation of your type that you will have the 
startling experience of meeting yourself 
face to face for the first time. And the result 
of this introduction to yourself can revolu- 
tionize your life." 

Now the author, as a practicing psycholo- 
gist and vocational counselor, has apparently 
had a successful experience with this par- 
ticular “‘system,’” method, or plan. This 
reviewer can easily see how these ideas can 
be ‘‘applied’’ with very helpful outcomes 
when generous counseling and careful con- 
sideration of all factors are part of the pro- 
cedure. It does seem that to leave the 
client to his own interpretations might be 
a bit risky, yet such appears to be the intent 
of the book. 

There is an opening chapter on “Your Ad- 
venture in Self-Discovery’’ which presents 
the proposition that beyond each person's 
uniqueness, “‘he falls into one of the four 
great divisions of the human race,"’ based on 
‘four primitive emotional drives."’ Then 
follows a series of tests to determine the 
individual's status as to these drives—as well 
as his type of will, operation and scope of 
mind, interests, adjustment to life, etc. 

The reader is instructed to “‘take’’ these 

tests and check the lists before reading fur- 
ther. This was done by the reviewer with 
interesting results. Following a discussion 
of each type of drive, there is an explanation 
of interpretation, with a list of suggested 
related vocational fields. In carrying out 
this full procedure, taking the tests, inter- 
reting, etc., the thoughtful reader may 
, roe many useful hints, facts, ideas, and 
suggestions, which should help him in ad- 
vancing toward, ‘Know yourself and in 
knowing yourself, expand the limits of your 
life."” 

With the tests and lists checked and com- 
pleted, the reader's attention is directed to 
the matter of applying the results. Two 
chapters dealing with neurosis, ‘‘retreating”’ 
and ‘‘aggressive’’ types, are interesting and 
revealing. They contain many suggestions 
and illustrations designed to aid in over- 
coming personal difficulties and in under- 
standing the tendencies of others. 

Following chapters on “The Way to 
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Power” and “‘How to Use Your Imagina- 
tion,” there is a brief but pertinent one on 
the ever-popular subject: “‘How to Get 
That Job.” 

Altogether, the author of Your Vocational 
Guide to the Ideal Job makes a psychological 
approach to the vital processes of choosing 
a vocation, solving adjustment problems, 
emotional and otherwise, finding the right 
job and determining life goals. He puts 
squarcly up to the individual the need to act, 
and urges him to follow this course of pro- 
cedure, with such words as these: “‘Your 
specific qualities were given you by nature for 
a specific purpose. Discover your abilities 
and their purpose. Spend your life in working 
toward their fullfillment. Only in this way 
will you find happiness and success.” 

Although some of the author’s comments 
and conclusions do not coincide with the 
reviewer's views, he feels that this book can 
be, as it doubtless has been, an effective 
means of inspiring and stimulating many 
persons to appropriate action in seeking to 
understand and solve their problems of life 
and work. 

After two readings this reviewer thinks 
that only the exceptional individual should 
be expected to attempt to work out his ad- 
justments with the book alone as his guide, 
to the extent apparently intended. He is 
glad to have had a chance to read the book, 
and will doubtless find:good use for it from 
time to time in his own work dealing with 
individuals in regard to their vocational ad- 
justment problems.—N. A. Lursurrow, Cen- 
tral YMCA, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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How to Use Hannpicarprpen Workers, by 
Arthur T. Jacobs. New York: National 
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Foremen's Institute, Inc. 186 pp. $1.50. 


Lye BOOK HAS incorporated liberally the 
material, ideas, and forms developed by 
the United States Employment Service wre. rind 
wide dissemination in the USES handbook ti- 
tled *‘Selective Placement of the Physically 
Handicapped"’ and publications of the Divi- 
sion of Cocupetionsl Analysis. Written in 
non-technical language, using the jargon of the 
Employment Service quite sparingly, itshould 
be a welcome and informative addition to the 
library of any foreman with an eye to doing 
a better supervisory job. 

Proper job placement of an impaired person 
involves a systematic and intelligent analysis 
of the job in physical demands and environ- 
mental conditions terms and an equally 
systematic and intelligent appraisal of the 
qualifications, including physical capacities, 
of the impaired worker in job requirement 
terms. Few jobs call for use of all of the 
potential capacities of a so-called normal 
worker in the performance of job duties. 
Expanding and re-emphasizing these prin- 
ciples, as this book does, and presenting them 
in the foreman’s language should do much 
to remove some of the air of mystery which 
technica] publications have sometimes woven 
around the subject of employment of the 
handicapped. , 

Foremen, and workmen as well, should 
be given a word of caution not to display too 
obvious attention to the presence of severely 
impaired persons working in their midst. 
Impaired workers want to be treated the 
same as other workmen. Making the ad- 
dition of an impaired worker the subject of 
a staff meeting can place an undesirable em- 
phasis on disability. Ability merits recog- 
nition and commendation. 

Proper placement, adequate training, and 
understanding supervision are basic ingredi- 
ents of a good personne] management pro- 
gtam. For the handicapped, they are recom- 
mended as insuring a successful performance 
record. 

This book is recommended reading for 
supervisors, foremen, labor union officials, 
shop stewards, and instructors in vocational 
education fields. Many plant doors, now 
closed to the handicapped, could be opened 
by an understanding and practice of the 
wanee and procedures enunciated therein. 
—K. Vernon Banta, Technical Adviser and 
Assistant Executive Secretary, President's Com- 
mittee on NEPH Week. 
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Women’s Joss: ADVANCE AND GrowTR, 
Edited by Sylva S. Beyer. Washington, 
D. C.: The Women's Bureau, 1949. 88 
pp. $.30. 

WomMEN IN THE Feperat Service I. TRENDs 
IN EmptoyMeNnT. II. Occupationat In- 
FORMATION. Washington, D. C.: The 
Women’s Bureau, 1950. 82 and 87 pp. 
$.25 each. 


ERE ARE THREE government publications 

which will be exceptionally useful to 
counselors who deal with girls and young 
women. lVomen's Jobs—Advance and Growth 
is a condensed version of Women's Occupations 
through Seven Decades, a detailed technical 
bulletin which presents facts about women’s 
progress in the world of work from the 1870 
census through that of 1940. 

This publication is intended to help high 
school girls and their counselors use census 
figures as aids in deciding what jobs the girls 
shouldchoose. Included are: “‘The Change in 
Women's Jobs’’ and factors that caused these 
changes; ‘““The Advance of the White Collar 
Workers’’; ‘“‘Women Manual Workers’’; 
“‘Women Service Workers’’; ‘““Women Pro- 
fessional Workers’’ **Businesswomen”; 
“Women 
and ‘“Women Pro- 


“Women Agricultural Workers”; 


in Trades and Crafts’’; 
tective Service Workers. 

The format of this publication is more 
attractive than many that have come from 
the Government Printing Office. Girls will 
enjoy especially the liberal number of photo- 
graphs which show girls and women at work 
on many of the jobs mentioned in the text. 
The style, too, is more readable than is usual 
in government publications. The value of 
the pamphlet would have been increased if, 
instead of merely referring young readers to 
the leaflets, Your Job Future After High School 
and Your Job Future After College, highlights of 
these publications had been included in the 
section titled “‘Remarks.'" This would have 
aided girls in using these figures in choosing a 
career. Nevertheless, Women's Jobs—Ad- 
vance and Growth and the impressive 
Women’s Occupations through Seven Decades are, 
in this reviewer's opinion, the best addi- 
tions—since Thomas Woody's History of the 
Education of Women in the United States—to the 
literature on the progress of women in this 
nation. 

Since Uncle Sam is one of the largest em- 
ployers of girls and women, it is helpful to 
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to have all the detailed information that ts 

resented in Parts I and II of Women in the 
Federal Service. Part I—'‘Trends in Em- 
ployment’’—describes women's entrance into 
government jobs; how they gradually won 
equal pay and admission to al! Civil Service 
examinations and here, too, is explained 
what happened to feminine workers during 
and after World War I. Chief emphasis, 
however, is on trends in Uncle Sam's employ- 
ment of women from 1923 to 1947—the 
changes in numbers and proportions of women 
in government employment, their distribu- 
tion among the various agencies, and so on. 

In a long section is given the ‘War and 
Postwar Experience of Women Government 
Workers.’ Here are discussed changes in 
employment policies related to women, 
employment trends during and after the war, 
turnover among full-time government work- 
ers, part-time or intermittent employment of 
women by Uncle Sam, employment outside 
continental United States and the effect of 
veteran preference on women’s employment 
trends. 

A short but significant section titled “‘Char- 
acteristics of Women Government Workers 
in the Prewar and Postwar Periods*’ presents 
salaries of women government workers, 
length of service, age distribution, age and 
salary, length of service, and salary. 

Throughout the publication are the usual 
carefully prepared charts and tables which 
explain g siaatlically the material included in 
the text. 

Part I, “Occupational Information,"’ in- 
cludes material secured from a study of the 
careers of 730 women in top jobs in the 
Federal Service. Information is given on 
age, salary levels, training, experience, and 
kind of work done by these women. Econ- 
omists, lawyers, scientists, administrators, 

atent examiners, physicians, statisticians, 
cciee. writers, fiscal and personnel work- 
ers, and others are in the group studied. 

Here is given a composite picture of upper- 
salaried women which showed that more 
than half of them were 45 years old or older 
when they reached their highest reported 
salary. About seven in cight were college 
graduates and almost three in five of these 
had additional advanced degrees. While 
most of these ladies’ salaries ranged from 
$6,500 to $8,600, a small group received 
salarics well above $8,000. In most cases 
the women who received these top salaries 
had had considerable training and long 
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periods of experience before entering govern- 
ment service. 

Among all the professional women studied, 
the largest group was that classified as 
economists. It is explained that the war 
period opened broad opportunities to women 
economists. Attorneys and legal specialists 
were more widely scattered through the 
various agencies than women in any other 
profession and they received higher salaries, 
on the whole, than others in the “ evere-aneey 

roup. Most of the upper-salaried social wel- 

ees workers were in the Children’s Bureau 
and most of the home economists in top jobs 
were in the Department of Agriculture. 
Scientists, physicians, nurses, or specialists 
in public health, educational workers, 
librarians, statisticians, editors and special 
writers, and information specialists ac- 
counted for the remaining women in higher 
level professional jobs. 

It is pointed out in this publication that 
before World War II women were well over 
half of all persons doing clerical work in the 
Federal Government, and yet only a small 

roportion were in upper-salaried levels. 
Significantly, it is shown that women with 
college degrees have advanced to the highest 
grades to a greater extent than those without 
degrees. 

Both arts of Women in the Federal Service 
are invaluable additions to the information 
that is available on jobs with Uncle Sam. 
Here are actual and indisputable facts on a 
girl's prospects for reaching high places in 
government service and what she will need 
to help her climb the upgrading ladder.— 
Mary Resecca Lincenrecter, West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 
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OccupationaL Guipance, by Paul W. 
Chapman. Atlanta, Georgia: Turner E. 
Smith &Co. 635 pp. $3.28. 


= BOOK 1s another revision of a book 
which was originally published in 1937 
and which has been through several editions 
The publishers claim that over a half million 
copies have been sold to date. 

Occupational Guidance is an introduction to 
the world of work. It surveys the major 
occupational fields and introduces the reader 
to methods of studying occupations. A 
typical chapter (¢.g., ““Careers in Engineer- 
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ing’’ includes training required, descriptions of 
occupations, the probable supply and de- 
mand for workers in the future, a one- or 
two-page quotation (usually ee ye wee 
by a professional in the field, and thought- 
provoking suggestions for further study. 
Charts explaining the occupational structure 
of various industries demonstrate that every 
industry offers its peculiar type of advance- 
ment. 

Other sections of the book deal with im- 
proving your personality and how to pro- 
gress on the job. The selected references at 
the end of the book are up to date. But the 
omission of other recognized vocational 
guidance books like the author's in a bibli- 
ography of over 200 titles is perhaps not an 
oversight. 

Grades nine and ten teachers will find it a 
first-rate text for a ome-year course in oc- 
cupations. The harried teacher will ap- 
preciate the discussion topics and “‘Things to 
Do”’ at the end of each chapter. The latter 
are individual and class projects through 
which students may test out their vocational 
interests and abilities. A workbook based 
on the text is available. 

The author has achieved good organization 
without sacrificing interest and vitality 
The large type, moderate vocabulary load, 
the numerous photographs, and home-felt 
anecdotes—all combine to make this book 
highly readable for the teen-ager—Joseru 
Stussins, Psychologist and Vocational Counselor, 
Cincinnati Jewish Vocational Service. 
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Tue Fiecp or Recreation, by Walter L. 
Stone. New York: The William Freder- 
ick Press, 1949. 41 pp. $1.00. 


H™ Is A BOOKLET that can exert a real 

influence for healthier, happier living. 

Written primarily for the professional rec- 

reation worker, it stimulates its readers to 
uide those with whom they work to live 
tter adjusted lives. 

Written in brisk, terse style, the booklet 
gives an excellent over-view of the function 
of recreation as an area of social welfare. 
It also defines the relation between recreation 
and other forms of community service. 

Viewing recreation in its broad sense, Dr. 
Stone comments, ““The constructive use of 
leisure is essential to civilization."’ To 
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prove his point he sets forth guiding prin- 
ciples that challenge his readers to define 
their own aims, methods, and activities to 
see how they are fitting into the broad field 
of community welfare and human relation- 
ships. 

Skilfully outlined, this material may be 
utilized as a handy guide to those directing 
“‘off-che-job living.”’ 

The many years of experience which Dr. 
Stone has had in this field permeate every 
page. Into his work he has woven many 
suggestions for directing well-rounded living 
This booklet is a “‘must’’ for the recreational 
leader who sees in his profession an oppor- 
tunity to enrich individual and community 
life—Erma B. Curisty, Supervisor, Guidance 
Services, Muncie, Indiana. 
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CouNSELING THE HANDICAPPED IN THE 
REHABILITATION Process, by Kenneth W. 
Hamilton. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1950. 296 pp. $3.50. 


AC INDIVIDUAL'S DISABILITY Of impairment 


is physical or mental. The handicap 
itself is the effect, if any, upon certain 
abilities or the range of abilities of the 
individual. By guidance, training, physical 
restorative services, or by personal counsel- 
ing, the individual with a disability or im- 
pairment may be relieved of all or part of the 
handicapping effect on his work abilities or 
on his occupational choice. In substance, 
this is the thesis around which the author 
has woven a very interesting and informative 
dissertation on services that are needed or 
which should be provided for the disabled 
in order that they may partake of the fullest 
possible existence. 

The book is complete in its coverage of 
pertinent aspects of the subject, sometimes to 
the point of repetition. The author's ex- 
ploration of case finding (i.ec., finding indi- 
viduals with disabilities or impairments who 
need the ministrations of the rehabilitation 
counselor) is thorough and complete. Ap- 
propriate emphasis is also given to the 
necessity for a complete and detailed weigh- 
ing of assets, liabilities, and potentialities of 
disabled clients in order that the decision 
as to a job objective is realistic, practical, 
and within the client's limitations and 
capabilities. Employment of the disabled 


in the competitive areas of the labor market 
is put on the only sound basis; that is a 
day's work for a day's pay on jobs that are 
suitable and safe and in which disabled 
workers can work with satisfaction to them- 
selves and to their employers 

References to occupational information 
leave the reviewer with a fecling that the 
usual library of information, plus acquirable 
knowledge of job possibilities, will ade- 
quately serve the — of the rehabilita- 
tion counselor. Initiative, 
vision, and imagination—in addition to a 
comprehensive knowledge of jobs, job re- 
quirements, and job trends—are indispensable 
requisites for successful counseling of the dis- 
abled, particularly those with severe limita- 
tions. Lacking these qualifications, the re- 
habilitation counselor will either reject the 
handicapped individual as unfeasible or will 
be of very little help to him. The former 
is the most frequent criticism leveled at the 
rehabilitation worker. 


! 
resourcefulness, 


Placing a label of “‘handicapped"’ on 
individual with either a minor or major dis- 
ability or impairment erects another barrier 
in that person's path to economic security 
Running every individual with a disability 
through a rehabilitation screen prior to 
selective placement tends to place another 
obstacle in the path to economic adjustment 
for a great many workers who are successfully 
making their own way today. Dangers for 
the disabled lie in the 
remise that rehabilitation is always a pre- 
Pade to selective placement. In fact, em- 
ployment or job counseling and aid in 
““selling’’ their services frequently are the 
practical answer to the needs of a high 
percentage of disabled individuals who are 
searching for their job niche. 

The value of the author's work would have 
been enhanced by narrowing the definition 
of the disabled who require rehabilitation 
services before they can hope to take their 
sroper place in our labor force. Chapter 
XI would have been substantially enriched 
by more than casual mention of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics study of the Performance 
Record of the Physically Impaired in Manufac- 
turing Industries. This study matches the 
work performance of 11,000 handicapped 
workers with that of 18,000 non-handicapped 
workers employed in identical jobs in more 
than 100 different industrial establishments 
throughout the nation. It is by far the most 
comprehensive study ever made of the ex- 


accepting author's 
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perience record of the handicapped in em- 
ployment. 

Reviewed from the standpoint of its over- 
all usefulness, Counseling the Handicapped in 
the Rehabilitation Process 1s a valuable addition 
to the library of the rehabilitation counselor 
and others concerned with employment ad- 
justment problems of the handicapped.— 
K. Vernon Banta, U Employment Service, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Counseling Work Shop, 
Chico State College (Summer, 1950). 17] pp. 
$1.25 (Mimeographed.) Available from 
the Student Book Store, Chico State College, 
Chico, California. 

Among the lecturers whose f 
volume are Hugh M. Bell, Dor ild I 
W. Zapoleon, E. K. Strong, Seymour L 
Frank M. Fletcher, Jr. 


General Lectures, 


papers are presented in rhis 
Kitch, Marguerite 
Wolfbein, an 


Mimeographed 
Center, 
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Job Evaluation Practices 
Release 2. Industrial 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
119 pp- Price not listed. 


Proceedings of a conference hel 
at the Center for Continu 
Minnesota. Includes 10 papers 
evaluation. 


Relations 
(August, 


ition 


Prospects for High School 
Arkansas Department of 
Education, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service, Little Rock, Arkansas 
44 pp. No price listed. (Mimeographed.) 
Last spring the Washington Post (D. C.) devoted sections 
of two issues to the subject cf education and « 
high school graduates. Specialists from many fields c 
tributed articles for these issues. The arti 
®-ared in this bulletin which was ramen for the use of 
Arkansas youth. Well written anc 


amusit gly illustrated, 
the bulletin is a handy tool for any high scho I cou in nsel r’s 
office. 


Experts Spell Out 


Graduate. State of 
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Beverage Control Investigator, by A. J. Erde 
95 pp. $2.00. Housing by David 
R. Turner. Approximately 80 pp. $2.00. 
New York: Arco Publishing Co., 1950. 
(Mimeographed. ) 
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These publications contain material supposed to assist 
the prospective Civil Service examinee, 


Apprenticeship Past and Present—A Story of 
Apprentice Training in the Skilled Trades Since 
Colonial Days. Prepared by the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship, U. S$. Department of Labor. 
Copies may be obtained from Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25,D.C. 28 pp. $.15. 
Out of Work, A Guide through Unemployment 
in New York State, by John N. Thurber. Ex- 
tension Bulletin 6 (September, 1950), New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca. 36 pp. 
Free to residents of New York State. Bulk 
orders and out-of-state orders, $.10 a copy. 
Written in a conversational, ily teadable » vein, this 
booklet addresses the reader under such topics as ‘““You 
Become U ae ‘Your ge te Find ing a Job” 
how to go about it New Directions’’ (includes a sec- 
tion on vocational counseling); ‘“You May Be Recalled 
**. **Your Financial Res social 
“Your Expenses"’; ‘‘We Stand 


yurces 


Reprinted 
1950) 4 pp. 
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Jobs and Futures for Dance Majors 
from Mademoiselle (September, 
$.10. Available from Mademoiselle, 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 

Brings ild-be ballerina down to earth 
with talk living while awaiting the 


touch of Fortu 


the s ering | 


w 
f how dancers earna 


1c" § Wanc 


Do You Want to Be—An Execu- 
tive; A Building Superintendent; A Casualty and 
Surety Insurance Agent; A Restaurant Owner or 
Manager; A Public Relations Director; An 
Electronics Engineer or Technician; An Account- 
{ Mechanical Engineer; A Medical Secre- 
tary. $.25 each; $1.00 for nine. Job-o- 
grams, Suite 2, 123 Waverly Place, New York, 
New York. 


up ational in 


Job-o-grams: 


ant; 


formation folders tell ‘What you 
h ave go; ne muc 4 you can earn; wl at the qualifica- 
tions are; what training is necessary; where to get train- 
ing; about working conditions; about getting a job; 
about the future of the job." Prepared and published by a 
ate Director of Voc salonal Education for Michi- 

gan and Texas. 


Street Car Operator and Bus Driver. Reporter. 
The Vocational Guidance Center, 205 Avenue 
Toronto 5, Canada. 4 pp. $.10 each. 


yational Information Monographs. 
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Canadian Occuy 
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—exclusively for professional specialists: 


Counselors And teachers of 
School Psychologists Sex Education 
Class Advisers Family Living 
Guidance Specialists Boy- Girl Relations 


SEX EDUCATION 
AS HUMAN RELATIONS 


A Guidebook on Content and Methods 
By LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 


Associate Professor of Family Life Education 
School of Home Economics, Oregon State College 


FORMERLY: Director of the Association for Family Living, Chicago, II] 
cialist in Health Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C Head 
of Guidance, College of Education, University of Oklahoma Chairman of Natior 
mittee on Education for Marriage and Family Life in the Schools of the National 
Family Relations 








CONTENTS 


Part I. Evidence of Need and Results 14. Building Support for the Program 
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Treas., Paul G. Giesler, Pers. Dir., Wayne Paper Box and Printing Co., Fort Wayne 

Pres., Harold Hargrave, Dir. of Guid., La Porte H. S., La Porte 

V. Pres., Edward R. Quinn, Univ. of Notre Dame, South Bend 

Sec., Katherine Van Bus kirk, Riley H. S., South Bend 

Treas., Helen Goppert, Washington H. S., South Be d 


Pres., Donald Emery, Dir of Spec. Serv TT ¢ Public Schools, Cedar Rapids 
4 Pres E.R Lorenz, \ inna! Aids & Te g, Dubuque H. S., Dubuque 
-Treas , Ray Bryan, Iowa State C on le 


Pres., Marie Diggs, Dir. of Guid., Sr. H. S. and Jr. College, Coffeyville (616 W. 5th St., 
Coffeyville) 

V. Pres., W. W. Bass, Chief of Advisement, V. A., Wichita 

Sec.-Treas., Ramon L. Charles, Dir., Guid. Serv. of the State, Topeka 


Pres —~ * A. Gardner, Route 3, Jeffersontown 


V Pres , Cornelius R. Hager, Nicholasville 
-Treas., Linda B. Boyd, 129 N. Bayly Ave., Louisville 6 
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Lovisiana 1923 

Pres., E. E. Puls, Dean, Div. Applied Sciences, Southeastern Louisiana College, Ham- 
mond 

V. Pres., Edmond J. Garland, Jr., Couns., Francis T. Nicholls H. S., 3820 St. Claude 
Ave., New Orleans ; 

Sec.-Treas., Eleanor Barrow LeBlanc, 2606 Prytania St., New Orleans 

Pres.. Howard Gruenberg, Chief, Voc. Rehab., V. A. H rspital, New Orleans 

V. Pres., A. J. Leach, Regional Director, 10th U.S Civil Service Region, New Orleans 

Sec., Kathleen Booth, Testing Tech., La. St. Empl. Serv., New Orleans 

Treas.. V. O. Grantham, Chief, New Orleans Dist., La. State Voc. Rehab. Div., Rm. 
400, 816 Howard Ave., New Orlean 


New Orleans 1950 


Maine 1942 
Pres.. Helen M. Robinson, South Portland H. S., South Portland 
V. Pres., C. O. T. Wieden, Princ., Aroostock State Normal School, Presque Isle 


Sec.-Treas., Arthur Sprague, Portland Junior College, Portland 


Maryland 1926 
Pres.. Rebecca C. Tansil, State Teachers College, Towson 4 
V. Pres., M. S. Koch, Jr., Dundalk Jr.-Sr. H. S., 7400 Dunmanway at Yorkway, Balti- 
more 
Sec., Mary Mullin, Md. St. Empl. Serv., Hopkins Pl. & L ymbard, Baltimore 1 
Treas., M. Thomas Goedeke, 3 E. 25th St., Baltimore 18 
Pres., Velma T. McEwen, Baltimore Urban League, 2404 Pa. Ave., Baltimore 
V. Pres., Marian D. Waters, 2409 Madison Ave., Baltimore 17 
Sec., Charles E. Brown, 1605 N. Appleton St., Baltimore 17 
Treas., Walter A. Shields, 913 N. Fulton Ave., Baltimore 
Tri-state 1947 Pres., William Van Newkirk, Psych. Instr., St. Teacher 
V. Pre , Jane Grin lel, 101 McCulloh Stc., Frostburg 
Sec.-Treas., Hannah Allamong, Instr. of Math., Fort Hill H 


Baltimore 1940 


Massachusetts 
Greater Boston 1920 Pres., L. H. Chapman, High Sch 
V. Pres. (Vacant 
Sec., Helen G. Adams, Hotel Puritan, 390 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
Treas., Edward B. Culbert, Watertown H. S., Watertown 72 
Merrimack Valley 1941 Pres., Richard Wallace, 27 Rosemont St., Haverhill 
V. Pres Vacant 
Sec., Catherine M. Barrett, 102 Chestnut St., Andover 
Treas. (acting), Herbert P. Carter, Boston Tech. H. $., Belvidere & Dalton Sts., Bosto 
15 
Western 1946 Pres., John L. Steele soc. Dean, Springfield College, Springfield 
V. Pres., Helen Theinert, Counselor, Technical H. S., Springheld 
Sec., Bernard J. Foley, Couns., Forest Park Jr. H. S., Springtield 
Treas., M. Monica King, Mass. Dept. of Educ., Div. of Voc Rehab., 145 State Sr., 
Springfield 
Worcester 1936 Pres., Robert C. Cole, Worcester Boys’ Club, Ionic Ave., Worcester 8 
V. Pres., Margaret T. Callahan, Providence St. Jr. H. S., Worcester 4 
Sec., M. Kathleen Burns, Voc. Couns., North H. S., Worcester 5 
Treas., Timothy A. Shea, Worcester Boys’ Trade H. S., Worcester 5 


Michigan 

Detroit 1929 Pres., Imra G. Dayton, Condon Intermediate School, 1314 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit 8 
V. Pres., Harvey F. Chapman, Cooley H. S., 15055 H ibbell, Detroit 27 
Sec., Carrie E. Boyle, 17140 3rd Ave., Detroit 3 
Treas., Anthony A. Klink, Southfield Trade School, 12255 Southfield, Detroit 28 (13984 

Grandmont, Det. 27 

Lansing 1941 Pres., Raymond Hatch, Instr. for Guidance, Michigan Strate Coll., E. Lansing 
V. Pres., George Myers, Effective Living, 214 Charles St., E. Lansing 
Sec., Norman Dunn, Michigan State College, Okemos 
Treas., G. Raymond Tuttle, Coord., Tech. H. S., Lansing 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1920 Pres.. Kenneth A. Millard, Asst. Dir., Student Pers. Serv., Macalester College, St. 
Paul 5 
V’. Pres., Charles Sheldon, Personnel Research Admin., Minn. Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 


Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 





Directory of Branches 


John, Midla 


Missouri 


Heart of America 1946 


St. Louis 1925 


Montana 1938 


New Jersey 1929 


New York 
Binghan 


Gimmie, Vest 


n Ross, Co ( 


Alice Keays, Mck 
, Margaret Bergen, 

McAnaney, Dir } 
ne C. Kendrick, Porter 
MacKnight, 107 Whew 


ur Beardsle i. 
4 David, Sewanh 
me D. MacDougall, Hen 
Treas., Grace Geiger, Toaz Jr 
, Donald ]. Nelson, Coun 
, Betty ]. Loomis, Dir 
, Veorgianna Gurney, 


’'res., Clarence Moseman, Holland Patet 
V. Pres., Ward Drais, N. Y. St. Emp! 
Sec.-Treas., William Busacher, Herkin 


hen, Jewish Occupational 
lie K. Kaback, CCNY Educati 


Sec., rion Steel, 115 Parkview Ave 
Treas., Emily B. Robitschek, Christ 
400 W. 119th St., New York 
Rochester 1923 Pres., C. C. Upshall, Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St., Rochester 4 
V. Pres., Alfred A. Johns, Roch. Inst. of Tech., 65 So. Plymouth Ave 
Sec., Kathleen B. Rudolf, 1440 Highland Ave., Rochester 18 
Treas., Herbert F. Fritton, Univ. of Rochester, Univ. Sch 
Studies, Rochester 
Teachers College 1925 Pres., Harry Beilin, 2744 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn 
V. Pres., Wallace Verburg, 509 W. 121 St., New York 27 
Sec., Phoebe L. Overstreet, 600 W. 113 St., New York 28 
Treas., Junius Davis, 509 W. 121 St., New York 27 
Westchester 1939 Pres., Harold McCourt, Dir. of Guidance, Public Schools, Pleasantville 
V. Pres., Oliver C. Davis, 131 Hugenort St., New Rochelle 
Sec., Mae vonPein, N. Y. St. Empl. Serv., White Plains (12 Wallace Ave., Mt. Vernon 
Treas., Philip V. Castelli, Harrison H. S., Union Ave., Harrison 
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Western 1939 


North Carolina 
North Carolina 1927 


Ohio 
Akron Area 1947 


Central 1938 


Cincinnati 1920 


Miami Valley 1946 


Northeastern 1924 


Northwestern 1938 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City 1948 


Oregon 1942 


Tl alginate in gh Sigg, 


Pennsylvania 
Central 1939 


Conrad Weiser 1948 


Erie 1940 


Keystone 1943 


Lackawanna 1947 


Occupations, December, 1950 


Pres., Helen L. Sutton, W Seneca Central Sch., 2806 Seneca St., Buffalo 10 

V. Pres., Evelyn Muntz, Girls’ Couns., Bennett H. S., Buffalo 14 (2885 Main Sr.) 
Sec., Thomas R. Sonne, 1269 Michigan Ave., Buffalo 9 

Treas., Robert P. Overs, Blakely Rd., E. Aurora 


Pres., Kate P. Kitchin, Dean of Girls, Rocky Mount H. S., Rocky Mount 
V. Pres., G. Gordon Ellis, Assoc. Profes., Sch. of Educ., Univ. of N. C., Chapel Hill 
Sec.-Treas., Marion W. Bird, Princ., Oak Grove Sch., Durham 


Pres.,H pe M. Bond, Rehab. Couns., St. Bureau, Voc. Rehab., 601 United Bldg , Akron 


8 

V. Pres., Paul J. Armstrong, 308 YWCA, 80 W. Center, Akron 8 

Sec., Laura M. Ort, Ohio Bell Tel. Co., 50 W. Bowery Sr., Akron 8 

Treas., Robert B. Heuser, Dir. of Guid., Cuyahoga Falls School, 2300 Fourth Str., 
Cuyahoga Falls 

Pres., Frank M. Fletcher, Jr., 164 Brighton Rd., Columbus 

V. Pres., William D. Lakin, 731 Alton Ave., Columbus 3 

Sec.-Treas., Marjorie Hammond, 97 Hamilton Park, Columbus 

Pres., Rev. Wilfred Dirr, Elder H. S., Regina & Vincent, Cincinnati 

V. Pres., Abraham Jacobs, Rehab. Serv. for the Blind, Southern Ohio Bank Bldg., 519 
Main St., Cincinnati 

Sec., Lola Buchanan, Couns., University of Cincinnati, 3545 Zumstein Ave., Hyde 
Park, Cincinnati 

Treas., Janet D. Keys, Stow Jr. High School, 898 Rockdale Ave., Cinn. 

Pres., Brother George W. Nagel, Dean of Bus. Admin., Univ. of Dayton, Dayton 

V. Pres., Florence Mathues, Voc. Couns., Rike-Kumler Co., Dayton 

Sec., Frances Brown, Teacher, Roosevelt H. §., Dayton 

Treas., Lloyd A. Rensel, Dir., Univ. of Dayton Guid. Center, Dayton 

Pres., Walter Sites, Cleveland Hts. Pub. Schools Development, Cleveland 

V. Pres., Laura Daley, Empl. Mgr., Ohio Bell Tel. Co., Cleveland 

Sec., J. Neubauer, Voc. Couns., John Marshall H. S., Cleveland 

Treas., Maurine Rosch, Couns., Johns Adams H. S., 3817 E. 116, Cleveland 

Pres., Robert J. Burns, Jr., Supervisor Night Classes, Toledo Univ., 3644 Harley Rd., 
Toledo 65 

V. Pres., Phil G. Robinson, Personnel Dir., Electric Auto Lite Co., 323 Hillview Dr., 
Rossford 

Sec. Treas., Frieda Heiby, 1349 Lincoln Ave., Toledo 7 


Pres., Oscar Monrad, V. Pres., First Natl. Bank, Oklahoma City 

V. Pres., J. Chester Swanson, Asst. Supt. of Schools, Oklahoma City 

Sec. (temporary), Marita B. Handley, Dean of Women, Central St. Coll., Edmond 
Treas. (vacant) 


Pres., W. T. Johnson, Dean of Boys, Springfield H. S., Springfield 
V. Pres., Eldwood Egelston, V. Princ., Sandy Union H. S., Sandy 
Sec.-Treas., Nina Zoe Kitts, Dean of Girls, Eugene H. S., Eugene 


Pres., Clara Casner Carpenter, 640 Fifth Ave., Williamsport 3 

V. Pres., A. M. Wellington, 521 East Prospect Ave., State College, Ohio 
Sec.-Treas., Zura E. Raup, 128 Hepburn St., Milton 

Pres., Frances A. Rahn, R. D. 2, Muhlenberg Park, Reading 

V. Pres., Edgar Hilgendorf, 328 Windsor St., Reading 

Sec., Grace W. Trout, Reading H. S., Reading 

Treas., Edwin B. Yeich, 1303 North llth St., Reading 

Pres., Ellen Connell, Dir. of Guid., Pub. Schools, Admin. Annex, Erie (224 Franch St.) 
V. Pres., Leo Carney, Pa. St. Empl. Serv., G. Daniel Baldwin Bldg., Erie 
Sec.-Treas., Mary H. Walker, Child Study Dept., Pub. Schools, 640 W. 9th St., Erie 
Pres., Donald J. Diffenbaugh, Derry Township P. S., Hershey 

V. Pres., Benjamin F. Olena, Hershey Industrial School, Hershey 

Sec., Galen C. Kilhefner, 535 S. Mr. Joy St., Elizabethtown 

Treas., Kenneth Grosh, H. S., Elizabethrown 

Pres., Paul Lilly, Keystone Jr. College, La Plume 

V. Pres., L. |. Lennon, 310 N. Webster Ave., Scranton 

Sec., Gertrude Freedman, 1511 Myrtle Ave., Scranton 





Puerto Rico 1940 


Rhode Island 1928 


Tennessee 


East Tennessee | 


Utah 1947 


Vermont 1938 


Virginia 1931 


Washington 


Seattle 1925 


940 


”) 


Directory of Branches 


Treas., Stephen J. Budash, Univ. of Scrant 
Pres., R. D. Matthews, Sch. of Educ., Univ 
V. Pres., Bet Novack, Dobbins Vo 

32 
Sec., Tom W. Bull, Pierce Sch. of Bus. Adm., Phila 
Treas., M. Adelaide Hawk, 3355 North Park Ave 
Pres., James Tomb, Couns., Fifth Ave. H. S., 1800 
V. Pres., Leanore Allen, Couns., Prospect Jr. H. S., Pr 
Sec., E. Breneta Andrews, 372 S. Highland Ave., Pirrst 
Treas., John H. Moore, 1002 Wintert Bt. tst 


Pres., Juan B. Picart, Guid. Center, Univ 
V. Pres., Felix P. Cornier, Voc. Guid., Voc 
Sec.-Treas., Virginia Miranda de Gracia, ¢ 


Pres., Bernard J. Buonanno, 35 Lookout Ave., N. Pr ! 
V. Pres., Flora S. Curtis, 38 Armistice Blvd., Pawtucket 
le 


, Newton P. Leonard, 341 Sharon Sr., Pr ec 8 


Sec \ 
Treas., William R. Loughery, 24 Firglade Ave 


Pres., Frank D. McClelland, Dean of Students. Maryville 


V. Pres., Sarah Ketron, 103 Palmetto Lane, Oak Ridge 
Treas., Dorothy Latimer, 402 Pa. Ave., Oak Ridge 
Pres., Julien C. Stanley, Peabody College, Nashville 

V. Pres., Mrs. Ralph Gates, 518 Fairfax Ave., Nash 
Sec., Hattie Jenkins, Brookfield Dr., Nashville 

Treas., Frank D Sheppard, Voc. Rehab. Div., 1 


Pres., Frederick Wiener, Jewish Voc 
V. Pres., William R McKee, St. TI 
Ser., Daisy Engel, Texas St. Empl. Serv., } 
Treas.,C. A. Varney, Texas St. Empl. Serv., 
Pres., James L. McKay, 2205 W. Mistletoe 
V. Pres., Irwin J. Schultz, Tech. Adviser, Chi 
trination Wing, Lackland AAF Base 
Se Vacant 
Treas., Grace McMurrey (112 LeC 
Antonio § 


es., Emory A. Morelli, 1037 Third Ave 
V. Pres., Ralph V. Bachman, 580 F Sr., 

Sec., Josephine Calder, Dept. of Rehab., 
Treas., Norris Boyd, 2230 So. 20th E, 


Pres., Robert R. Wilson, 
J} Pre Vacant 
Sec.-Treas., Elizabeth Hunt, H. S., 


Pres., Charles J. Schollenberger, Dir. of Training, Dan R 


V. Pres., A. J. Mapp, Asst. Princ., Woodrow Wilson H 
Sec.-Treas., Rebie Lassiter, Placement Couns., John Mar 


Pres., Vincent Jerome, Boys’ Adviser, Clevel 
4015 W. Walker Sr 
V. Pres., Harry M. Grill, Seudenr, 
Sec., Vivian Holt, Atteadanc 
N 
Treas , R. H. Rehbock, (¢ 
16316 Englewood Place 
, Roy Cochrane, Dir., Education 
V. Pres , Floyd W. King, Emp]. Progr. Supers 
Sec.-Treas., June Young, Sr. En pl Cour 


rM 


- — 


hall H 


S 


R 
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West Virginia 


Tri-State 1947 


Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 1929 


Wisconsin 1926 


Wyoming 
Wyoming 1932 


Dominion of Canada 
British Columbia 1948 


Maritime 1947 


Ontario 1938 


Occupations, December, 1950 


Pres., W. H. Cornetet, East H. S., Huntington 
V. Pres., Madeleine Feil, Marshall College, Huntington 
Sec.-Treas., R. E. Dwight, Couns., W. Va. St. Empl Serv., 716 Fourth Avenue, Hunting- 


ton 


Pres., T. J. Kuemmerlein, Supr., Dept. of Pupil Personnel, Milwaukee Pub. Schools, 
Milwaukee 

V. Pres., D. Weston Day, Pers. Mgr., Chain Bele Co., 1600 W. Bruce St., Milwaukee 

Sec.-Treas., Estelle R. Stone, S. Division H. S., Milwaukee 

Pres., Floyd C. Cummings, Dir. of Guid., Neenah H. S., Neenah 

V. Pres., Ben A. Sullivan, Dept. of Student Pers. Sevr., Univ. of Wisconsin, Ext. Div., 
Milwaukee 3 

Sec., Jean McNary, Bur. of Pers., Wisc. State Empl. Serv., Madison 

Treas., Edward E. Richards, Voc. Appraiser, Milwaukee Voc. School, Milwaukee 3 


Pres., Murray Delloff, Teacher & Couns., Cody Pub. Schools, Cody (1525 Bleistein 
St.) 

V. Pres., Guy P. Franck, Ur’v. of Wyoming, Laramie 

Sec.-Treas., Donald Shanor, Frinc., H. S., Powell 


Pres., C. M. Hockridge, 2079 W. 46th Ave., Vancouver, B.C. 

V. Pres., James Grant, 3930 W. 38th St., Vancouver, B. C. 

Sec.-Treas., Archie McKie, 4472 Quesnelle Drive, Vancouver, B. C 

Pres. (Vacant) 

V. Pres., C. E. Perry, Dir. of Guid., Dept. of Educ., Halifax, N.S 

Sec., Mary Wall 

Treas., Donald Fergusson, 15 Hickman St., Glace Bay, N. S. 

Pres., R. F. Clarke, Natl. Empl. Serv., Se. Catherines, Ontario 

V. Pres., Jean Elder, 690 Fea athe Ave., Toronto, Ontario 

Sec.-Treas., F. F. Hicks, Dir. of Career Planning, 357 Hunter St., West, Hamilton, 
Ontario 


YOU USE HELPS 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 





OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES of the 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtheraace of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


President, Cutvrorv E. Exiceson, Professor of Education, pion See Co Bart Lewine, 
V ice- President, Many D. Basso, Supervisor, Guidance and Placement, Public Island 
Treaswrer, Rosant E. Canny, Director of Guidance, Public Sch Yonkers, Nee ton 

Executive Secretary, Campaurs B. Buann, 1424 Sixteenth Street, N ~» Washingten 6, D. C. 


TRUSTEES (Terms expire on June 30 of the years noted) 


- a "iat ater , B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Burean, 1424 Sixteenth Street, N. W.,. Washington 6, 
Manr ucxgzr, Assistant State Guidance Service Section, t of Educatien, 68 E Gay Sereet, 
aos 5. 1, Obio 952 Supervisor, Departmen y 
C. C. Dunsscoon, Director of Pupil Personnel, Northern eet Comey, ae a One) 
Rossrat Hoprocx, Professor ucation, New York University, New York 3, New York (1951) 
of Occupational Information and Guidance, Department Education, Sacramento 14, 


Information and Guidance, State Board of Control for Vocational Education, 
4, Michigan (1952 


Lansing 
ities | » Women’ of ; 
one = cot Chi, plone 0 ties Branch, Women's Bureau, Department ef Labor, 4729 


N.V.G.A. DIVISION and COMMITTEE CHAIR MEN—1950—1951 


ance and Public Schools, 228 N. LaSalle, 
. Counseling, 

: Harotp J. Ditton, National Educational 
Director, Junior Achievement, Inc., 345 Madison Ave., 
Le! N.Y. 


Accs Oiieeee, 
Chica 1 ll, Illinois 
Select Placemen and Ti Bell Telep Telephone ce. cen = Chicage 6. 
tive t esting 208 W. ington, Chicago 6 
Dronton, United Cosealing Sel Employment Service, Washing- Illinois a ” 
ton 25, D. C. Regional Mary D. Basso, Supervisor, Guid- 
and Supervision: Nuva E. McApas, Super- ance and t, Public Schools, Providence, Rhode 


Administration 
visor of Guidance Services, Dade County 
Miami, Florida Cone} Se : Harotp Hanzoravea, La 
Cupeiny Senede Harortp Goxnsram, Chief, Occa- High School, La , Indiana 
Outlook Branch, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Commsittess: 
Gaecendides Washington 25, D. C. Branch: C.C. Duwamoon, Director of Pupil Personnel, 
Northern Westchester County, New York 


Standing Committees Professional: Joura M. Atsszno, Director, Vocational 
ing Service, American Red Cross, 3414 Lindell 
Executise: Cxtrrorp E. Ericxson, Professor of Education, Bivd., Se. 3, Mi i 
Publications Committee ond Editorial Beard: Wusiam D. 
Wirerss, 43 Press - ee New York University, 


New York 3, New York 

one vmmemy a8: Buagp, 1424 Sixteenth Street, 
Eshical Practices: hh Ja., Registrar, Univer- 
sity College, Washington University, St. Louis 5, Mis- 


P Currrorp P. 
“Guidance Porsvancl, U. & Otice'of Bdmcation Wont 


ington oe D. cae 
Lansing, Michigan; Rosser of 
Sg New York University, New York 3, New 


Pole Redes Laurance G. Mason, Director of Guid- 
af Education, Connecticut 








